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Courtesy of RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE KPRC-TV MAKES 


Food looks so real you more than see the _ television from the very first and put their 


difference—you almost taste it. 


Sports come alive. Drama actually 
breathes, and the commercials—the com- 
mercials are no longer signals for indiffer- 
ence. On KPRC-TV in Houston, commercials 
sell, for at KPRC-TV they have believed in 


skills and fortune behind this belief. The 
result—reasonably priced TV that is per- 
formance-proved. KPRC-TV has created a 
new dimension in home entertainment and 
it has given you one more good reason to 
expect the first and best in television — 
today and tomorrow, too! 


KPRC-TV IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 
THE STATION YOU CAN TRUST 


EDWARD PETRY & CO.| 


' 
Notional Representatives | 
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i is family time 


...and we, of the Storer family, wish you and your family a holiday of happiness. 


We pray the coming year will be peaceful and prosperous, and may your wishes all come true. 
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€ = Storer Broadcasting Company 


G A 
Omen WSPD-TV WJW-TV WJBK-TV WAGA-TV 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 


WSsSPD wuw wJBK WIBG WWVA WAGA woGcss 
Toledo Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia Wheeling Atlanta Miami 


National Saies Offices: 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, PLaza 1-3940 ¢ 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, FRanklin 2-6498 

















RUSS VAN DYKE'’s news PAUL RHOADES reports MARY JANE CHINN AL COUPPEE, high- WIN DOUGLASS reports BILL RILEY, veteran air 
ratings are high as 50.8 the news, sells the leads the lowa fashion rated, highly regarded the sports, selis the salesman, leading TV 
ARB. viewer. parade. sportsman, goods. personality. 





' f 
RON SHOOP covers the DON SOLIDAY knows GORDON GAMMACK, WALT RENO, man in BILL JOHNSON, news TED HAZARD sells so 


sports beat; good the news; does a great newspaper columnist, motion, salesman ex- reporter, able air sales- hard because he’s so 
salesman, job as m.c. air salesman. traordinary. man. believable. 


Mian Alive! 


THIS IS TELEVISION IN DES MOINES 


lowa’s lively center of business activity 


ON CAMERA! That's the way this "know-how, go-now"’ station keeps pace with all that's going on now in 
Des Moines. "Now" television .. . “this minute" television . . . spontaneous . .. vital . . . television that domi- 


nates this big-money, free-spending market. 


THE ENTHUSIASM FOR KRNT-TV's "MAN ALIVE!" PROGRAMMING creates enthusiasm for adver- 
tised products . . . generates buying excitement that shows up on the cash register. Buy the station survey- 
proven most people watch most . . . the station far more people depend on for accurate news... the station 


with the most believable personalities, according to Central Surveys, Inc. 


YOUR CAMPAIGN IS LIVE... LIVELIER ... LIVELIEST .. . sure of 

success when you place it on KRNT-TV, CBS-affiliated to give viewers an 
St ae ‘1 eyeful ... so ably represented by Katz. Complete program listings every 
THE DES MOINES month in SRDS. 


TELEVISION MARKET: You've Got A Live One When You Buy 


KRNT-TV effectively covers 41 of the 


I 
1 
1 
i 
] 
richest counties in lowa with 324,000 1 
homes, 88.4°/, of them with one or . 
more TV sets. Retail sales $1,229,- , 
064,000. Facts compiled from Televi- 
i] 
i 
' 
Television Age is published every other Monday with an additional issue yearbook number published in December by the Television 
Editorial Corp. Editorial, Advertising and circulation offices: 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 1-1122. Printing Office: 109 
Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Single Copy: 50 cents. Yearly subscription in the U. S. and possessions: $7; in Canada and Mexico $8 
a year; elsewhere $12 a year. Volume VI No. 10. Second class mailing privileges authorized at Baltimore, Md. 





sion Magazine Market Data, 1958, 
and Survey of Buying Power, 1958. 




















* BALLANTINE BEER 


21 Eastern Markets 





7 
* HEILEMAN BEER 


Chicago and all of Wisconsig 


* BURGE ‘7 
pn PH ILLIPs 7 | 


Birmingham 


BOUGHT BY THESE FINE STATIONS: 


WCBS-TV New York City WKY-TV Oklahoma City 
WTVJ-TV Miami WSM-TV _ Nashville 


KVII-TV Amarillo WDSU-TV New Orleans 
KID-TV Idaho Falls KBAK-TV Bakersfield 
KOLD-TV Tucson KVAR-TV Phoenix 
KGHL-TV Billings KPTV-TV Portland, Ore. 
WLOS-TV Asheville, N.C. KTUL-TV Tulsa 
WICU-TV Erie, Pa. WFGA-TV Jacksonville 
> . as KTSM-TV 1 Paso KSL-TV Salt Lake City 
} : = KOMO-TV Seattle WISN-TV Milwaukee 
Kit: ... and many others 
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inover 92 markets! 
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ZIV’S NEW HIT SHOW STARRING 


DANE CLARK 


AND INTRODUCING 


JOAN MARSHALL 





















LADIES LISTEN 


NEWS & 
WEATHER 


© WOMEN ARE THE MOST DOMINENT VIEW- 
ERS* EVERY DAY, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 
DURING ALL SCHEDULED NEWS AND WEATHER 
CAST! NOW... 


“MIDDAY 
EDITION” 


MON-FRI. 
1:00-1:15 P.M. 



































© 83% OF ADULT AUDIENCE** ARE WOMEN, 
MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 1:00-1:15 P.M. 


* ARB Report April 68 
** PULSE January '58 


Low CPM 
Class “C” Plan 


Channel 
WRBL-TV 


The only media completely cov- 
ering and dominating this rich 






CALL 
The HOLLINGBERY CO. 
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25 CO-OP DOLLARS 


More than 15 per cent of video's total business 


comes from cooperative advertising 


30 CAMPAIGN STRATEGISTS 


Media directors at the world’s largest ad agency 
must be people of varied abilities 


34 SALES PLUS 


Merchandising increases audience and gives added 


boost to moving sponsors’ products 


38 CREW BEHIND THE CRAWL 


The skilled technicians behind the tv picture are 
more anonymous than ever before 


6: 


~~ 


CHANGING TELEVISION MARKETS 


Seventh in a continuing TELEVISION AGE series: New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada 


DEPARTMENTS 


11 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


14 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


17 Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


19 Business Barometer 


Measuring the trends 


21 Newsfront 
The way it happened 


39 Film Report 
Round-up of news 


54 Audience Charts 
Who watches what 


56 Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


59 Washington Memo 
Tv and Capitol Hill 


61 Wall Street Report 
The financial picture 


89 In the Picture 


Portraits of people in the news 


90 In Camera 
The lighter side 
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THIS TOOTHPASTE TASTES GOOD!” 











He’s trying a product he saw advertised on WGN-TV. And he’s sold! 
The program was Festival of Stars where he and 634,500* other folks 
watched—and were sold. (*ARB-November, 1958). 


Whether you want to reach children or adults—-WGN-TV’s top pro- 
gramming delivers the kind of audience that meets your needs. 


That’s why Top Drawer Advertisers use WGN-TV. 


Keep your eyes on WGN-TV this fall, because more and more top 
drawer advertisers are buying WGN-TV first in Chicago. 


The station that puts ‘‘GEE!” in your Chicago sales! WGN - ‘ V 


Chicagoans watch Channel 9 
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Holiday 
Greetings 


To all of our friends and associates in 
advertising and broadcasting, we at 
WNDU-TV and Radio send our prayer- 
ful wishes for your most peaceful and 


joyous Christmas ever. 


At the same time, we want to express to 
you our heartfelt gratitude for your 
friendship and for the confidence you 


placed in us during 1958. 


May your New Year be filled with health, 
happiness and prosperity. 
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It means that now America’s 
No. 1 network, NBC, and Buffalo’s No. 1 
station, WGR-TV, have joined forces 
to offer advertisers and viewers the best in TV 
in the nation’s 14th market. 


e Top NBC-TV network programming...A huge, untapped 
audience will now see, for the first time, Dinah 
Shore, Perry Como, Bob Hope, Milton Berle, and 
many others. Also available are NBC color, 

NBC specials, NBC public service... because NBC is 
now VHF in Buffalo. 


\ @ Top local acceptance... because of top local shows, 
’ personalities, public service, promotion, and 
merchandising. 


“Let’s run 
this up 
the flag pole” 


e Top choice in Buffalo of advertisers and viewers alike 


Contact Peters. Griffin and 
Woodward for availabilities 
“ on WGR-TV— now NBC! 


... ‘and 
watch everyone 
salute!” 


[i> 
<5 ies © 


NBC CHANNEL 2 


BUFFALO 


> symsol. A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 
i a, oF WROC-TV, Rochester, N.Y. + WSVA, WSVA-TV, Harrisonburg, Va 
| SERVICE WGR, WGR-TV, Buffalo - WNEP-TV, Scranton /Wilkes-Barre 
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Which 
gets 
your 
vote ’ 


Professionally speaking, which in 
your opinion would sell the most 
soup ? Ask four people—and you'd 
probably get as many answers! 
MiP mit -Meolisl-imatelile MB Zole) 
can really pre-test. Test with all 
the impartial audiences you want, 
efficiently, economically. 

Your commercials on film put 
you in the driver's seat. You're 
in control for time and station 
throughout the land... know 
your message's impact—know it 
won't be changed. And you can 
use black-and-white or color 
There's an Eastman Film for every 
purpose! 

For complete information write to: 

Motion Picture Film Department 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or 


W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture Films, 
Fort Lee, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Letter from the Publisher 
Journal of Opinion 


The Fortune article on television obviously achieved what its 
editors hoped for—it provoked a storm of controversy. The piece 
undoubtedly generated more of a reaction to a Fortune editorial 
position than anything the magazine has done of recent vintage. 

It was planned that way. We don’t believe this was any plot 
hatched in a clandestine way among the publisher and editors of 
Fortune. It was, however, a slick job of muckraking, complete with 
colorful invective and vitriolic statements of a subjective nature 
that made for, if nothing else, lively reading. Certainly no one will 
dispute Fortune’s right to take the stand that it did in “The Light 
That Failed.” However, it is an interesting departure from the 
well-documented, analytical Fortune-type article which for over a 
quarter of a century has been a hallmark of the publication. Since 
the publication has given its imprimatur to this kind of “give em 
hell” editorial approach, it is exhibit A in the departure from a 
journal of fact in the direction of a journal of opinion. What the 
publication has done in its mass desecration of the television medium 
is to stand back a few feet, spit on its hands, hoist an axe and swing 
it wildly in every direction. Many persons who have considered 
themselves highly critical of television were aghast at the wholesale, 
brutal manhandling and sweeping condemnation that tv received. 

For example, the Topeka State Journal editorially commented, 
“For the thoughtful viewer, television’s ability to meet heavy de- 
mands of its daily schedules inspires continual amazement. In ac- 
complishing this seven-day-a-week task extending late into the night, 
its scope must of necessity be panoramic. It offers something for 
everyone, from the children’s shows to the fight-night programs to 
afternoons with the Philharmonic to pageants and athletic spectacles. 


If any part of this palls, a flick of the selector permits examination 
of another program. Still another flick to ‘off’ provides a comfort- 
ing and sometimes necessary silence.” 


Many Sides to Tv 

For any assessment of television must by its very nature be done 
on a qualitative basis. One smear of the brush won’t do it. This is 
the great shortcoming of any round-up piece done on the medium. 
Television is made up of many entities, 510 commercial tv stations, 
three networks, program packagers, film commercial producers. It 
is not only unfair but illogical to let loose a condemnation of the 
entire business. 

No one criticizes magazines or newspapers on such an illogical 
wholesale basis. Each program on the air, in a sense, is separate 
and distinct, reacting to mass tastes. Since there is a freedom of 
choice, some programs do better than others. Each program should 
be judged as if it were a feature article in a publication. It is grossly 
unfair to pick one or two articles, or programs, and draw broad 
conclusions from them. And the television industry would be the 
first to admit that improvements can be made. 

The Fortune piece emphasizes once again that television’s most 
effective medium for reaching the public is television itself. Tele- 
vision cannot stand by and allow itself to be pummeled and a sitting 
duck for any would-be provocateur. More and more telecasters are 
realizing that they must use their own facilities to tell tv’s story. 


Cordially, 
Ay fut 
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ARROW PRODUCTION 


a new service of ITC..m 





Flexibility ! . . ARROW is designed to fit your needs, whether you | / 
require one series or a dozen; whether you want a series fora | 
Now! single run or multi-run stripping needs. Created specifically for 7m 
4 television, ARROW’s programs provide a tailor-made, streamlined 
service for you. 


Program Counselors to Serve You !. . Both field organization 
and administrative heads are a team dedicated to work with you. 
Their broadcasting experience averages 12 years and 3 months 
per man—on the buying and station programming side of the by 
desk, as well as in sales. \ 
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SUSIE The ADVENTURES of TUGBOAT ANNIE The HALLS of IVY 
Starring Ann Sothern as the Private Secretary - Saturday Evening Post success series Starring Ronald Colman and Benita 1 


Situation Comedies —to Build Audiences in Any Time Period ! 
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(he NEW ADVENTURES of CHARLIE CHAN MYSTERY IS MY BUSINESS STAGE 7 FEATUI 
More Popular Than Ever —Mystery Dramas! Hollywood Antholosi* 





4 means PROGRAM Ae for PROFIT! 


1 











nl 
‘ RAMAR HAWKEYE COUNT 
OF THE AND THE OF 
j JUNGLE LAST OF THE MOHICANS MONTE CRISTO 


Late Afternoon Action Strip to Build Audience! 





write, wire or phone today... 


ARROW 


PRODUCTIONS 


A Division of INDEPENDENT TELEVISION CORPORATION 
488 Madison Avenue - New York 22 - PLaza 5-2100 
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Tv Plugs for Papers 
I read with interest Donald G. Soft- 


ness’ piece on promotion in the No- 
vember 17th TELEVISION AGE. 

He writes, in part: “For an area 
station, it is a good idea to plug regu- 
larly all important cities covered and 
newspapers carrying the station pro- 
gram log.” 

The Atlanta Journal publishes free 
logs for the three network affiliates in 
Atlanta (one of which is affiliated with 
this newspaper). The day when either 
of the other two tv stations “plugs” 
the newspaper which does this service, 
I will personally declare a_ national 
holiday. 

Mr. Softness’ point is generous, but 
tv coverage by newspapers is usually 
regarded as a one-way street, seldom 
traversed by tv outlets. 

NorMAN SHAVIN 

Tv Editor 

The Atlanta Journal 

Note: Do any television stations disagree? 


Insurance on Tv : 
. Our agents are very enthusias- 


tic about television as a medium for 

advertising insurance. It is doing an 

excellent job for them in their com- 

munities, from reports I have received 
throughout the country. 

C. M. Noren 

Director of Advertising 

General Insurance Companies 


Spot Estimator Plus 
In your September 8th issue you 


featured our “Plans Board for Spot 
Television.” Thanks to your astute 
readers, we not only got a barrelful of 
requests for same but a number of 
“bravos.” 

Thus encouraged, we've gone one 
step further. Since so many campaigns 
consist of anywhere from five to 25 
announcements per week on a station, 
we've come up with a handy means of 
estimating “packages.” 
86) 


(see story page 


MarTINn Katz 
Blair-T v 
New York City 


(Continued on page 16) 
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These famous 
imports delivered 
as a gift from coast-to-coast 


Three superb brands—each accepted the _ business gift problem in one handsome 
world over as best of its kind—each bear- gesture—by having any one or all of them 
ing a label that labels you a businessman __ delivered to each name on your gift list! 
of good taste. Take care of your entire Send coupon below for full information, 
x SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS, SCHIEFFELIN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 4 
rN 
Tiiie } 
HENNESSY COGNAC 
, 84 P f 
TEACHER'S 7 MOET CHAMPAGNE 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
SCOTCH WHISKY 

86 Proof 

Blended Scotch Whisky 


HENNESSY Supremacy is 
unmistakable— 
Americans choose it 
over all other Cognacs 
combined. Hennessy 
maintains its unmatched 
character by drawing 

on aged Cognac stocks 
unrivalled in size as 
well as variety. 


The truly great 
Champagne of France— 
from the fabulous, 
15 mile cellars of 
Maison Moet & Chandon 
in Epernay. An 
outstanding and 
memorable gift that * 
will be long remembered. MOET 8 CHANDO 
5 é 


In a class by itself since 
1830. It’s the Scotch you 
know is always right 
because the good taste 

of Teacher’s never changes. 





NOW ONE ORDER SENDS THESE GIFTS COAST-TO-COAST IN A HURRY! 


All Year Liquor Gifts 

Dept. 3F 

6066 Sunset Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, California 

Please rush me your order form giving delivered prices and gift 
delivery information for Teacher's Scotch, Hennessy Cognac or 
Moet Champagne. 


Make your gift shopping easy. Send 
the coupon for order form, price list 
and full information about this con- 
venient, new service. All gifts delivered 
gift-wrapped with your card enclosed. 


TE baarteencnscsecsesessesescctdiel>cecensecsasegnadscomsepinansaisamadbaonss = 

Do yor Holiday shopping early. POTRI .nnccccossccccccccsceracsccescnnsnccocscessecosoossnnsecoos jenna’ > 
Send eas today! PITTI ax. 0 0s 00000000csc0ssecssesnsensassnneenensvansssacnvessesnsesacens . 

GOTT nce sacsccsescceccescccccccceccsnestonsosened | STATE 
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Letters (Continued from page 14) 


Voice from Overseas 
. . it was a very nice spread (“Re- 
port from Abroad,” tv ace, Nov. 3, 
1958). Delighted to have been of 

ae 

Joun Ricu 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Berlin, Germany 


Info on Co-op 


Can you furnish us with references 
to any articles or reports which your 
publication may have carried within 
the past three years relative to coop- 
erative tv advertising? We are specifi- 
cally looking for material on the use 
of tv in a cooperative situation, where 
the national (or regional) advertiser 
furnishes filmed commercial material 
to a local retail dealer, who in turn 
purchases time at local rates from local 
tv stations. .. . 

G. Cranow 

Bauerlein Advertising 

New Orleans 

Note: The lead story in this issue is our 


annual story on television co-op. The last one 
appeared a year ago. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTIN’ 


ALL 28 OF TOP 28 SHOWS 

35 OF TOP 38 SHOWS 

42 OF TOP 50 SHOWS 

84% OF TOP 50 SHOWS 
ON WREX-TY 


*Based on 20 county survey conducted 
July 19 thru July 25, 1958 by Amer. 
Research Bureau. 


CBS-ABC NETWORK 
AFFILIATION 


represented by 
H-R TELEVISION, INC. 
J. M. BAISCH, GEN, MGR. 





Lestoil 

I believe I recall reading an article 
recently in your magazine regarding 
Lestoil. . . . 1 would appreciate a tear- 

sheet. . . . 
T. Stoan PaLMER 
Vice President 
Comstock & Co. 
Buffalo 
Note: Articles on Lestoil appeared in issues 


of Oct. 6, 1958, Aug. 25, 1958, and Oct. 7, 
1958. 


County Tv Homes 
.. . please send a copy of the “Coun- 


ty-by-County Television Homes Sec- 

tion” which was offered on page 24 
of your September 22nd issue. 

B. B. RanpoLpu 

Aluminum Co. of America 


Pittsburgh 


Daytime Story 

The article “New Light on Daytime” 
(Tv ace, Dec. 1, 1958) is the most 
comprehensive analysis of three-net- 
work daytime programming that I have 

seen. Congratulations. 
J. H. Ropertson 
Springfield, Ill. 


the Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange 

market is 84th in the Nation® . . 4th in 
Texas.* And KFDM-TV delivers 

this entire area of over 1 million prosperous 
Texas buyers. If you’re looking for 

Food Sales... Buy . .. KFDM-TV in 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange. 


CBS 


KEDM 


_ Ww 


£3 
hai SEE PETERS-GRIFFIN-WOODWARD, INC. 


*S. M. Survey of Buying Power, 1958 
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MPO Into Big-Time Tape Production 

MPO Television will enter commercial videotape pro- 
duction in an ambitious way next year. At present, the 
company envisages a huge operation, on the theory that 
a small, premature start would be pointless, and probably 
disastrous. The film commercial producer has no inten- 
tion of becoming extinct, like the horse and buggy, and 
so financing is being explored now. This will probably 
be completed in February, and MPO expects to be in the 
tape business for keeps by next September. 


Columbia River Packers Schedule 

Lining up its 59 schedule is the Columbia River Pack- 
ers Association, which kicks off the first of several flights 
early in February. The initial placements will cover the 
Lenten period, with minutes and 20's in day and fringe- 
night spots used. About 25 major markets throughout 
the country will carry the company’s Bumble Bee tuna 
films. Richard K. Manoff, Inc., New York, is the agency; 
media director Bob Kibrick handles the buying. 


CNP Plans Tape Show 

California National Productions, which has indicated 
some interest in videotape programs, has moved from that 
dispassionate position to a more enthusiastic one. The 
company is “seriously considering” producing a half-hour 
series on tape for distribution next year, according to a 
CNP executive. 


Candy Firm Will Use Spot 

As predicted in Agency Changes Nov. 17, the move by 
W. F. Schrafft, candy maker, to the video-minded Richard 
K. Manoff, Inc., agency will result in the confectioner’s 
initial entry into spot. A 10-day campaign should start 
the first of February, with ID’s running in early-evening 
and late-night times to convince men they should give 
Schrafft’s candy for Valentine’s Day. More than 50 top 
markets will be used. Media director Bob Kibrick and 


timebuyer Stan Newman are the contacts. 


CBS Films Expansion 

CBS Films appears to be heading for a general expan- 
sion on the domestic and international scene, according 
to all indications given at its sales meeting in New York 
last week. At the same time there were indications that 
the stations division itself was placing special emphasis 
on the films unit when that company’s new executive 
structure was announced. Les Harris, vice president and 
general manager, was appointed vice president in charge 
of production; Sam Cook Digges, general manager of 
wcss-Tv New York, was appointed administrative vice 
president; John F. Howell was appointed vice president 
and general sales manager, and Fred J. Mahlstedt was 
named director of operations and sales services—domestic 
and international. These men will report to Merle S. 


Jones, president of the stations division, giving more di- 
rect control of the film operation. 


Texize in Colorado 

Texize, the liquid cleaner expanding from Greenville, 
S. C., in its rivalry with Lestoil, is reported about to break 
in Colorado markets with saturation schedules. Early 
January should see minutes and 20's begin on a 52-week 
placement. Media director Betty McCowan at Henderson 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Greenville, is the contact. 


ITC Forms New Sales Division 

Independent Television Corp., which has moved in 
mercurial fashion since acquiring Television Programs of 
America in September, has rounded out the basic structure 
of its sales organization with the establishment of another 
sales division. This one, called the Regional Sales Division, 
will work exclusively with regional advertisers on new 
first-run syndicated properties. At the same time, several 
executive promotions were made in sales. William Du Bois, 
general sales manager of the syndicated division, has been 
elevated to director of operations and sales planning. 
Hardie Frieberg, assistant general sales manager of the 
syndicated division, has been promoted to general man- 
ager of all syndicated sales operations. Two appointments 
were made within the newly formed Regional Sales Divi- 
sion. Kurt Blumberg, ITC’s manager of sales administra- 
tion, has been named manager of regional sales, eastern 
division, and Carl A. Russell, formerly with Ziv specializ- 
ing in regional sales, has been appointed manager of 
regional sales, midwest division. 


Lion Back to Spot 

Look for the Lion Oil Co. division of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. to return to spot next spring for its service stations, 
diesel tractor fuel and other petroleum products. As noted 
in Spot Report Aug. 25, the company placed schedules 
this fall which are winding up about issue date after 
eight-week runs in Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Fort Smith 
and El Dorado, Ark.; Alexandria and Monroe, La.; Jack- 
son and Tupelo, Miss.; Memphis, Nashville and Jackson, 
Tenn., and Texarkana, Tex. Filmed minutes and 20's, 
about seven weekly, ran in each market. Mrs. T. L. Lewis 
is buyer from Ridgeway Advertising Co., St. Louis. 


Campaign for Hines Mixes 

With activity still on throughout the greater midwest 
area for the Duncan Hines special mixes (Buttermilk pan- 
cakes and Blueberry muffins) handled by Gardner Adver- 
tising, St. Louis, the regular mixes assigned to Compton 
Advertising, Inc., New York, will break a spot campaign 
about issue date. Schedules of minutes in day and late- 
evening slots will run through the Procter & Gamble con- 
tract year. John Davidson is the Gardner contact; Joe 
Burbeck, the Compton buyer. 
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Business barometer 


While local and national spot billings were unusually strong in September, network 
business was no better than average for the month. 





Traditionally September network billings are not as strong as in October, and 
apparently this year will be no exception. The increase in September network 
billings over those in August was 1.1 per cent, according to the exclusive 
Business Barometer report. 





The report follows an August in which network billings were quite strong, up 4.6 
per cent over those in July. The fluctuations of network business may be 
followed easily on the accompanying chart. 





In 1957 the September network billings were up 1.6 per cent; in 1956 they were off 
0.2 per cent; in 1955 up 8.2 per cent, and in 1954 up 7.7 per cent. 





Dollar figures compiled by TvB’'s LNA-BAR reports show network billings in September 
up only 3.7 per cent over those a year ago—$42.5 million, as compared with 
$40.9 million. 





The January through September totals, however, showed that the network billings are 
running 10.6 per cent ahead of the same period last year. The total of $408 
million this year may be compared with a figure of $369 million a year ago. 





Division of the business among 
the three networks 
indicates that ABC- NETWORK BUSINESS 
TV's volume in Septem- Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept 
ber was up 16.2 per l I 
cent more than last 
year—$6.6 million, as 
compared with $5.7 
million. CBS was off 
2.6 per cent—$19.4 
million this year and 
$19.9 million in 1957, 
NBC-TV was up 7.3 per 
cent—$16.4, as com- 
pared with $15.2. 












1957-58| 


1956-57 


1955-56 





On the year’s totals through | | | | | | ‘5 
September ABC-TV was 10 
ahead by 24 per cent— 
$72.2 million, com- 
pared to $58.2 mil- 
lion. CBS-TV was 4.4 per cent ahead of 1957—$181.1 million, compared to 
$173.4 million. NBC-TV was up 12.6 per cent—$154.7 million, as against 
$137.4 million. 





The TELEVISION AGE Business. Barometer reports are the only month-to-month compara- 
tive study being made of local, spot and network television. 





Comparisons are based on a nation-wide survey, with results sent to Dun & Bradstreet 


for tabulation. Percentage changes are furnished to the editors. 





The December 29th issue will report on local and spot billings for October. 
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THANK YOU, TIME BUYERS! 


WJAR-TV «<-t-r:s-uns PROVIDENCE! 
WIAR-TV 


is cock-of-the-walk 
in news coverage! 























. ee e* e «es 


WJAR-TV: 


is cock-of- the-walk * 
in station coverage! ° 


7 . e a o ° . . . 


is cock-of-the-walk 
in creative programming! 


“WJAR- TY: 


is cock-of-the-walk ° 
in feature films! ° 











CHANNEL 10 ¢ PROVIDENCE, R.I. © NBC « ABC © REPRESENTED BY EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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muruee Nowsfront 


Rise of summer day viewing continues . . page 21 


ABC-TV makes it a three-way contest .. page 21 


100-market goal set by Nielsen report .. page 21 


Summertime Rise 

Summer daytime television con- 
tinues to become a better advertising 
buy. That conclusion may be drawn 
from an analysis furnished TV AGE by 
A. C. Nielsen Co., in which the 
seasonal fluctuation in homes using tv 
is shown for the periods of July- 
August 1957 and 1958 as compared to 
the January-February 1958 period. 


Hour by hour, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, the data show 
substantial viewer increases for the 
past summer over the previous year’s 
figures. One exception appears in the 
2-3 p.m. time when the figures match 
precisely for both years with a 17.5 
million total. 


The rise in summer viewing tends to 
narrow the gap between warm-weather 
and winter viewers, and the percent- 
ages of change are particularly strik- 
ing in the early morning hours. There 
was a 75-per-cent greater audience dur- 
ing the 6-7 a.m. period last January 
than in the preceding July period; 
when last July’s figure is compared 
to the January total, the advantage is 
only 25 per cent. 


Similarly, where last January 
showed a 76-per-cent advantage over 
July °57 in the 7-8 a.m. period, and 
a 62-per-cent advantage in the 8-9 
a.m. period, the viewing increases for 
the past July trim the advantages to 
38 and 39 per cent, respectively. 


Over-all, the Nielsen figures show 
the July-August 58 audience of day- 
time viewers averages out to only 5.5 
million less than the audience during 
the peak January-February period. At 
the point of widest variation, 5-6 p.m., 
summer shows a highly respectable 
audience figure of 22.8 million day- 
time viewers. The same hour during 
the peak winter months registers 36.4 
million viewers. 


Three-Way Contest 


Three-network competition has be- 
come pretty much of a reality in prime 
time this fall, judging from American 
Research Bureau’s November report. 


Taking the 42 half-hours per week 
in prime time (7:30-10:30 p.m.) for 
the period under study, ARB came up 
with the following figures: ABC-TV 
leads in 13 half-hour time slots, CBS- 
TV leads in 17 periods, and NBC-TV 
is ahead in 12 slots under study during 
that period. The figures take on added 
significance when they are compared 
to ARB’s report for the same time last 
year. At that time ABC-TV led in six 
half-hour time slots, CBS-TV was ahead 
in 20 time periods, and NBC-TV led in 


16 time slots. 


Evenings throughout the week are 
split, with CBS-TV dominating three 
of them (Mondays, Fridays and Satur- 
days) while ABC-TV and NBC-TV each 


have two—Tuesdays and Thursdays, 


and Sundays and Wednesdays, respec- 
tively. 

A glance at ARB’s top 10 for No- 
vember also shows the networks on a 
relatively equal basis, with CBS-TV 
again the leader with four, ABC-TV 
with three and NBC-TV with three. 
The top 25 (which listed a tie) broke 
down like this: ABC-TV had eight pro- 
grams, CBS-TV had 10 shows, and 
NBC-TV had eight shows. 

The week’s averages however, show 
ABC-TV with 18.6, CBS-TV with 24.3 
and NBC-TV with 22.7. The disparity 
between average and individual first 
place half hours can be attributed to 
ABC-TV’s weak showing on Monday 
night, and NBC-TV’s large number of 


strong second place shows. 


Nielsen Expansion 
In order to provide “a single unified 
local service covering all of the U.S.” 
(as stated by vice president John K. 
Churchill), the A. C. Nielsen Co. is 
greatly expanding its NSI reports. 
Currently in 40 markets, Nielsen 
Station Index data will report on 50 
markets by next March, 75 markets 
in late spring and 100 markets by next 
fall. In each market, NSI will give 
(Continued on page 86) 


Summer Viewing Increase, 1958 Over 1957 
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Going Great 
—in Sales 


Already . . . renewals for a sec- 


ond great year by over 60 sta- 
tions and advertisers in markets 
of every size and type. Advertis- 
ers like H. P. Hood & Sons... 
Standard Oil . . . Pepsi-Cola . . . 
A & P, and others. 


They’re buying 26 MEN with the 
same great star — Tris Coffin; 
the same featured player — 


Kelo Henderson; the same top 
production by Russell Hayden. 


Going Great— 
and Going Fast 


Smart buyers everywhere want 
to hang on to—or latch on to—a 
property like 26 MEN that's 
proved it does a top job for sta- 
tions and advertisers. 


Join this group of smart buy- 
ers — while good markets are 
still available. . 





0 oF f 
| ratings _ Where 


USHVILL 08 8 
by BUFFALO 


23.9 15 8.8 a1. 5 


pieas 
ABC FILMS. ==. 















YOUNG & RUBICAM,** 
Advertisin 1g 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


LONDON - MEXICO CITY - FRANKFURT - SAN JUAN + CARACAS 


WILL 


HE BE 


MISSED? 





Building a television commercial takes the It takes a balanced effort—in which every part 
talents of a lot of skilled people—writers, of the whole creative job is carefully handled 


artists, producers, casting directors, musicians, by a full team of trained agency TV specialists 
recording experts, stylists and many others. who know what they’re doing at all times and 
Omit one and he’s sure to “be missed.” never stop trying to do better. 
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Co-op dollar 


More than 15% of 


tv's total business comes from 


cooperative advertising 


Cc” advertising on television continues to 
grow. 

While this type of joint selling effort on the part 
of the manufacturer, distributor and dealer has 
had its problems during the past year in print and 
some of the other media, the total dollar volume 
of television co-op has continued to increase 
rapidly. 

A year ago TELEVISION AGE estimated that 
co-op tv might be expected to rise from the 10 
per cent of total tv billings which it was estimated 
to account for in 1956-57 to around 15 per cent 
in 1957-58. Billings have justified this prediction. 
Of the $913.3 million paid for tv time alone 


last year some $137 million came from co-op 
funds. And next year, if the present trend con- 
tinues, the total may easily reach an even higher 
figure. 

There are several reasons for television’s swift 
rise in volume as a co-op medium. One of the 
most important is its belated start in the co-op 
field. As recently as three years ago very little 
co-op money went into television. Both retailers 
and distributors were accustomed to putting co-op 
funds into print, and manufacturers’ advertising 
departments and agencies had set up machinery 
to check proof of performance. Broadening this 
know-how to television took an educational as 















well as a sales program. The move to 
television benefited too from the ex- 
periences of some advertisers who had 
used television on an institutional basis 
und knew the kind of results it could 
produce. 

More aggressive station executives 
started the trend by inquiries to 
dealers and distributors about tele- 
vision funds for co-op advertising. This 
was followed up by a vigorous cam- 
paign by the Television Bureau of 
Advertising and the trade press to 
acquaint stations, agencies and adver- 
tisers alike with the companies which 
had co-op funds available, the ways 
to go about getting these funds for 
television advertising and the most 
advantageous 


ways the television 


money could be spent. 
As the drive for more television 
co-op progressed, its 


impact snow- 


Tv Co-op 
Advertisers in 


the U.S. 


The following list of over 400 advertisers 
includes those who cooperate in one way 
or another on local tv advertising. While 
the list is extensive, it is by no means 
complete. The commercial tv material 
that advertisers make available and the 
method of dividing the costs are listed in 
that order. 60/40 for example means the 
manufacturer pays 60%, the dealer 
40%. In many cases, the only provision 
for splitting the expense is a flat per- 
centage all e on dealer or distribu- 
tor purchases. While information here 
came from authoritative sources there 
may be cases where data no longer apply 
because of changed company policy or 
for some other reason. Co-op ordinarily 
means funds for tv time costs but in 
some cases it applies to production costs 
as well. For further information go to 
your dealer or to the TvB. Direct com- 
munication with the manufacturer is not 
advisable. 


AGRICULTURE & GARDEN 
SUPPLIES 
Clay Equipment Corp. 
ment ). Prints. 
Lawn-Boy, a division of Outboard Ma- 
rine Corp. (power lawn mowers, power 
sulkies). Films, scripts. Co-op available by 
agreement with advertising department. 





(farm equip- 
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balled. More and more firms were 
impressed with the results that tele- 
vision co-op was able to obtain. More 


and more stations began actively seek- 
ing co-op advertising. TvB and the 
trade press did their part by telling 
advertisers, on the one hand, about 
successful tv advertising, and stztions, 





Dr. Pepper’s commercials have popular 
appeal 


Minneapolis-Moline Corp. (farm equip- 
ment). Films. No co-op. 

Motor Wheel Corp. (Reo lawn mowers). 
Films. Co-op by agreement with the distribu- 
tor. 

Whitney Seed Co., Inc. Slides. Co-op 50/50 
based on purchases. 

ALE, BEER, WINE 
Blatz Brewing Co. Film. No co-op. 
Carling Brew:ng Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 

Adolph Coors Co. (beer). Films, slides, 
scripts. Co-op based on 50/50 agreement. 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. Slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 


E. & J. Gallo Winery. Films. No co-op. 


Films, 


Genesee Brewing Co. Willing to co-op if 
requested by distributors. 

Gunther Brewing Co. (beer, ale). Films, 
slides, scripts. Co-op with distributors. 
Peter Hand Brewery. Films, slides, scripts. 
Co-op by agreement based on purchases. 
Miller Brewing Co. Films. 

Pabst Brewing Co. Films, scripts. Co-op 
50/50 by agreement. 

West End Brewing Co. 


scripts. Occasional co-op by agreement on 


50/50 basis. 


Films, | slides, 







AUTOMOTIVE, GASOLINE & 
LUBRICANTS 

Armstrong Rubber Co. (auto tires). 

Films. Co-op 50/50 up to 242% of purchases. 
















on the other, about new companies 
that were making co-op funds avail- 
able to television. 

TELEVISION AGE has taken an active 
interest in this drive for co-op funds 
from its beginning. For the past three 
years the magazine has conducted its 
own independent survey of advertisers 
making films, slides, scripts and co-op 
funds available for television. The ac- 
companying list of Tv Co-op Adver- 
tisers in the United States is the third 
such list published by the magazine. 

Retailers in almost every product 
group have long indicated their in- 
terest in television co-op. In every 
survey of which a record is available 
storekeepers have expressed over- 
whelmingly the feeling that regional 
and local advertising helps sales more 
than national advertising. In a Na- 

Retail Association 


tional Merchants 






Carter Oil Co. (gasoline and oil.) Films, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Cities Service Oil Co. Films, scripts. Co-op 
50/50 for distributors only. 


Chrysler Corp. Films, slides. 


Continental Oil Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
Co-op by agreement: 

Dayton Rubber Co. (tires, auto acces- 
sories). Scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 24%% of 
purchases. 

D-X Sunray Oil Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
Co-op from 25/75 to 50/50 by agreement. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber. Films. Co-op by 
special arrangement. 

Ford Division, Ford Motor Co. (cars, 
trucks). Films, slides, scripts. 


General Motors Corp. Films, slides, scripts. 


General Petroleum Corp. (gasoline, oil). 
Films, slides, scripts. Co-op by agreement, 
particularly in secondary markets, with com- 
pany paying one-third, distributor one-third 
and dealers one-third. 





General Tire & Rubber Co. Films. Co-op 
50/50 up to 244% of purchases. 

B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. Films. Co-op 
50/50 by agreement, based on purchases. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (tires, 
rubber goods). Film, scripts. Co-op 50/50 
on time only provided plan is approved in 
advance. Co-op based on purchases. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. Films or slides 


on request. No co-op. 



































survey of 225 stores doing a volume 
of more than $2.5 billion indications 
were that merchants preferred local 
co-op to national campaigns. A survey 
in Pennsylvania shows that of 45 
department stores 44 use co-op. 


The problems of manufacturers and 
distributors in co-op are admittedly 
many. Probably the factor that worries 
parent companies most is the Robin- 
son-Patman Act demanding that all 
dealers have an equal opportunity to 
share in co-op funds. Enforced by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the act 
makes distributors wary about their 
co-op plans, and many who are willing 
to make special agreements with re- 
tailers and dealers under certain con- 
ditions would rather not make public 
announcements of these agreements for 
fear that they will be called on to 
spend much valuable time justifying 


Hy-Test 303 Corp. (fuel additive). Films. 
Co-op by agreement. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co. of New York, Inc. 
(auto tires). Films, scripts. Co-op 50/50 on 
244% of purchases. 

Quaker State Oil Refinirxg Corp. Films, 
scripts, slides. Co-op in special situations by 
agreement. 

Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y. Slides, film, 
scripts. Co-op 50/50 based on purchases for 
previous year. 

Shell Oil Co. Films. Co-op 50/50. 

Sinclair Refining Co. Films. Co-op 50/50 
by agreement. 

Standard Oil Co. (California). Films. No 
co-op. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). Films, slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 

The Texas Co. Films, scripts. 

U. S. Rubber (tires & tubes). Films, 


slides. Co-op agreements vary. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, EQUIPMENT, 
PAINTS 


Aluminum Co. of America (mobile 
homes). Films, slides, scripts by special 


arrangement. No co-op. 

American Houses, Inc. (prefabricated 
houses). Scripts. Some co-op by special 
arrangement. 

American-Marietta Co. (paints). Films. 
Co-op based on purchases by arrangement. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Plumbing & Heating Divisi 








o 


ONLY COSTS 
oat 
LITTLE MORE 


Frosty glass is feature of Pabst beer 
spot 


their plans to the commission. 

The bugaboo of proof of perform- 
ance is no more serious for television 
than for print media or radio. News- 
papers, with their many editions and 
complex rate structures, have always 
had a problem in this direction. 
have found 


Television executives 


Films. Co-op 30% up to 2% of purchases. 
American Sta-Dri. Films. Some co-op by 
arrangement with distributor. 

Armstrong Cork Floor Div. Films, slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Armstrong Furnace Co. Films. 

Avco Mfg. Corp., American Kitchens Di- 
vision. Films. Co-op based on purchases can 
be arranged with distributor. 

B&M Corp. (aluminum awnings and 
lawn umbrellas). Films. Co-op up to 3% of 
purchases. 
Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc. (tools). 
Films. 

Butler Mfg. Co. (metal buildings ). Films. 
Co-op 50/50 by arrangement. 

Cook Paint & Varnish Co. (paints and 
varnishes). Films, slides, scripts. No co-op. 
DeWalt Division, AMF (saws). Films. 
Co-op up to $5 per machine purchased. 
Dutch Boy Paints. Films. Co-op 50/50 with 
distributors up to 2% of purchases. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. (water heaters, 
systems, softeners). Film. 

Felton, Sibley & Co. (paints, lacquers, 
varnishes). Films, slides, scripts. 

W. P. Fuller & Co. (paints, glass). 
Scripts. Co-op 50/50 on dealer local advertis- 
ing. 

Jones & Brown, Inc. (plastic tile). Films, 
scripts. Co-op 50/50 based on purchases. 


Lennox Industries. Films, slides. 








that co-op is most profitable when 
dealers and stations combine to give 
the advertiser the best possible ex- 
posure for his commercials. Nothing 
convinces a distributor or a manu- 
facturer of the efficacy of a medium as 
fast as a soaring sales chart. and tv 
has the ability to bring about that 
happy result. 

While the food group is probably 
the biggest over-all spender of co-op 
funds, this is not true in television, 
where several other product divisions 
run neck-and-neck in the 
totals. 


over-all 


Several important food firms have 
dropped co-op in the past year, but 
hurt tv 
seriously. Kraft is one of the com- 


these derelictions have not 
panies that has suspended co-op ad- 
vertising agreements. Kimberly-Clark 
is another and Wesson Oil a third. 


Luminall, a division of National Chem- 
ical Mfg. Co. (interior wall finishes). 
Films. Co-op 50/50 based on purchases. 
Magna Power Tool Co. Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Miller Metal Products, Inc., Beautycraft 
Kitchens Division. No films. Co-op up to 
50/50 by agreement. 

National Chemical & Mfg. Co. (paints). 
Films. 

National Gypsum Co. (Gold Bond Paint). 
Scripts. Co-op 50/50. 

National Homes Corp. Films. No co-op. 
National Lead Co. Films. 

The O’Brien Corp. (paint). Film. Co-op 
50/50 up to 3% of 
O’Brien film commercials are used. 

John Oster Mfg. Co. (hardware). Films. 
Packard Bell Electronics Corp. (elec- 
tronic garage door opener). Film. Co-op 


purchases provided 


by special agreement. 

Pioneer Chain Saws, a division of Out- 
board Marine Corp. Films, scripts. Limited 
co-op by agreement. 

Porter-Cable Machine Co. (tools). One- 
minute films, scripts, storyboards. Co-op based 
on purchases. 


Republic Steel Corp., Truscon Division. 
Films. 


Reynolds Metals Co. Slides, scripts. Co-op 
by agreement up to 5% of purchases. 


F. C. Russell Co. (Rusco story & screen 
doors). Scripts. Co-op 50/50 by agreement 
with distributor. 
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As it happens, however, each of these 
companies was more interested in 
newspaper co-op advertising than tele- 
vision, so that the loss in tv totals 
is small. 

Such companies as American 
Bakeries, Blue Plate Foods, Bowman 
Biscuit Co., Breast-O’-Chicken Tuna, 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Del Monte, 
Corn Products, Cudahy, Dean Milk 
Co., Gorton’s, Hawaiian Pineapple, 
H. J. Heinz, Libby-McNeill & Libby, 
Thomas J. Lipton, National Biscuit 
Co., Pet Milk Co., Quaker Oats, Rath 
Packing Co., Reddi Wip, Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Star-Kist Foods, Stokely-Van 
Camp, United Biscuit Co., Van Camp 
Co., Wilson & Co. and others continue 
with their co-op policies. The point 
that makes the television total for food 
companies higher than a year ago is 
the fact that many of these companies 





Animated Lestoil spot is given wide 
exposure 





have increased their tv allotments at 
the expense of other media. 

of co-op 
comes from the home furnishings, 
equipment and appliances group, with 


Biggest total television 


practically every company in the field 
an enthusiastic television user. 
A remarkable success story in this 


field has been chalked up by Sandura 


Co., makers of floor coverings. The 
company uses co-op in addition to a 
company campaign in a number of 
markets, and plans more emphasis on 
its co-op campaign. 

Zenith Radio is another company 
operating under a new co-op plan 
which includes television. Each instru- 
ment shipped from the Zenith factory 
has a fixed co-op allowance. The co-op 
fund accumulates to the credit of the 
distributor receiving the machine for 
one calendar year and can be used to 
promote any item in the Zenith line. 
Television spots are automatically ap- 
proved, but programs of 15 minutes 
or longer must receive prior approval. 
The distributor may charge back up 
to 3714 per cent of dealer advertising 
and up to 50 per cent of the cost of 
distributor advertising to this fund. 

Zenith has definite rules barring 











Shopmaster, Inc. (tools). Films. Co-op 
50/50. 

Swingline, Inc. Films. Co-op 50/50 up to 
10% of purchases. 

Thor Power Tools. Scripts. 

U. S. Steel Corp., Homes Division. Films. 
Co-op 50/50 based on purchases. 

Valspar. Films, slides, Co-op 50/50 up to 
3% of previous year’s purchases. 
Youngstown Kitchens Division of Amer- 
ican Standard. Co-op by agreement with 
distributor. 







CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, 
ACCESSORIES 



















Adam Hat Mfgs. No films. 50/50 up to 5% 
of purchases. 

Allen-Edmonds Shoe Corp. Films. Co-op 
50/50 up to 5% of purchases. 

S. Augstein & Co. (Sacony fashions). No 
films. Co-op 50/50 by arrangement. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, No-Mend Ho- 


siery Division. Material on request. Co-op 
50/50. 


Beau Brummel Ties. Films, scripts. No 
co-op. 

Blue Bell, Inc. Films. 

Brown Shoe Co. Films, scripts. 

The B.V.D. Co. Films. No co-op. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow shirts). 
Film. No co-op. 


Daroff, H. & Sons, Inc. (Botany 500 
Clothing ). Films. 
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Davenshire Inc. (Shire-Tex 


Films. No co-op. 


slacks). 


Desco Shoes. Scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 3% 
of purchases. 

Evans Case Co. Films. 

Exquisite Form Brassiere, Inc. Films in 
60-, 50- and 20-second lengths. Pay 50 per 
cent of cost for minute spots only. 
Flexees, Inc. (foundation garments, 
swim suits). No films. Co-op 50/50 up to 
5% of purchases. 

Formfit Co. (corsets). Films, slides. No 
co-op. 

H. C. Godman Co. (shoes). No films. 
Co-op 50/50. 

H. W. Gossard Co. (corsets). Films. 
Hollywood V-Ette Vassarette, Division of 
Munsingwear (bras, girdles, garter belts). 
Co-op 6634% up to 3% of purchases. 

























International Shoe Co., Friedman Shelby 
Division (Red Goose, Grace Walker, 
John C. Roberts and Kingsway shoes). 
Film, slides, scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 2% 
of purchases to registered dealers. 


International Shoe Co., Peters Division 
(Weather Bird, Velvet Step, City Club 
and Wesboro shoes). Film, slides, scripts. 
Co-op 50/50 up to 2% of purchases to regis- 
tered dealers. 









International Shoe Co., Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand Division (Poll Parrot, Trim 
Tred, Rand and Randcraft shoes). Film, 
slides, scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 2% of 
purchases to registered dealers. 
















F. Jacobson & Sons, Inc. (shirts, pa- 
jamas). Scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 5% of 
purchases. 





Jantzen, Inc. (foundation and under- 
garments). No films. Co-op 50/50 by agree- 
ment. 













Kramer Bros. (Trimfit hose and ho- 
siery). No films. Co-op 50/50 up to 5% of 
purchases. 





























Manhattan Shirt Co. (shirts, pajamas, 
underwear, knits, Lady Manhattan shirts 
and skirts). Films, slides, scripts. No co-op. 
I. Miller & Sons Co. Scripts. Co-op based 
on purchases. 

A, E, Nettleton Co. (shoes). Slides. Co-op 
based on purchases. 

Palm Beach Co. (suits, etc.). No films. 
Co-op by agreement up to 2% of purchases. 













Phillips-Van Heusen Corp. (Van Heusen 
shirts). Films. No co-op. 

Revelation Bras Co. No films. Co-op 50/50 
up to 5% of purchases. 













Rivoli Corset Co. (girdles, foundations). 
No films. Co-op 50/50 up to 5% of purchases. 












Rose Marie Reid (women’s swim suits). 
Films. No co-op. 

Sarong, Inc. (girdles). Films. Co-op by 
agreement 75% of rate cost up to 4% of 
annual sales. 

J. P. Smith Shoe Co. (British Walkers). 
Films. Co-op 50/50 up to 2% of purchases. 


















The Strouse, Adler Co. (foundation gar- 
ments). Co-op 50/50 based on purchases. 
U. S. Rubber Co. (shoes). Scripts. 























advertising with fictitious pricing 
showing false markdowns and similar 
bad practices. Zenith distributors are 
familiar with all of the details of 
the plan. 

Westinghouse air-conditioners were 
promoted in a special co-op campaign 
this past summer, and chances are 
excellent that a similar campaign will 
be used next season. Advance arrange- 
ments for this advertising might in- 
sure its being placed. Other Westing- 
house home appliances also use co-op. 

Among the refrigeration, washing- 
machine and other home-appliance 
firms with co-op plans are Amana 
Refrigeration, American Motors for 
Kelvinator, Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary for air-conditioners, 
Blackstone, Carrier, Fedders, Frigid- 
Hamilton, Hotpoint, Lennox, 
Lewyt, Manitowac, Maytag, Monitor 


American 


aire, 


Max Udell Sons & Co. (men’s clothes). 
Scripts, slides. Co-op by agreement based on 
purchases. 

The Vassar Co. (girdles, bras). No films. 
Co-op 50/50 up to 5% of purchases. 
Warner Bros. Co. 
ments ). Films. 


(foundation gar- 


Wembley, Inc. (ties). Scripts for special 
promotions. 

CONFECTIONS & SOFT DRINKS 
Paul F. Beich Co. (chocolate and candy). 
Film. Co-op by agreement from 50 to 100%. 
E. J. Brach & Sons (candies). Scripts, 
slides. Co-op by arrangement based on pur- 
chases. 

Campana Sales Co., Carlay Co. Division 
(Ayds reducing candy). Films. 
based on purchases. 


Co-op 


Canada Dry Corp. (beverages). Film, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement with franchised 
bottlers. 

Chunky Chocolate Corp. 


scripts. 


Films, slides, 
Coca-Cola Co. Films, slides, scripts. Co-op 
under regular marketing agreement. 

Cott Beverage Corp. (Cott beverages, 
Mission of California). Film, slides and 
scripts. Co-op with bottlers, based on pur- 
chases. 

Dr. Pepper Co. (soft drinks). Films. 
Co-op by company approval 50/50 on time 
and show costs. 

Charles F. Hires Co. (root beer). Films. 
Co-op based on purchases. 


Equipment, Motor Products, Norge, 
Philco, Servel, Speed Queen, O. A. 
Sutton and York. 

Small-appliance firms using co-op 
include Casco Products, Detecto, 
Dominion Electric, Dormeyer, A. C. 
Gilbert, Hoover, Ironrite, Lau Blower, 
Mitchell Mfg., Motor Wheel Gorp., 





RCA Whirlpool uses live action in 
its film commercials 


Hollywood Brands, Inc. (candy). No 
films. Co-op by agreement, based on pur- 
chases. 

Mission of California (Mission, Cott soft 
drinks). Co-op by special agreement based 
on purchases. 

Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown Cola, Nehi 
Beverages, ParT-Pak Beverages, Upper 
10, Diet-Rite Beverages). Films, slides, 
scripts. Co-op by arrangement. 

Pepsi-Cola Co. Films. Co-op by agreement. 
The Seven-Up Co. Films, slides, scripts. No 
co-op. 

The Squirt Co. (soft drinks). Films, 


scripts. Co-op by agreement. 


CONSUMER SERVICES 


Citizens Mutual Automobile Insurance. 
Will co-op with agents making special ar- 
rangements to sponsor a joint program in an 
area. Basis is 50/50. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. Films. Some 
co-op by special arrangement. 

East Ohio Gas Co. Pays %% of television ad- 
vertising by dealers, provided they advertise 
approved gas appliances and their copy has 
been approved by the company in advance. 
General Insurance Co. of America (in- 
surance). Films. Co-op on the basis of 
agent’s premium value with company. Com- 
pany’s maximum participation 35%. 

Great Northern Railway (rail travel, 
freight shipment). Films. No co-op. 
Greyhound Corp. (bus travel). Film, 
slides, scripts. 


Roto-Broil and Waring. A number of 
furniture and stove makers offer tele- 
vision agreements, among them Cham- 
bers Ranges, Chattanooga Royal Co., 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Harvard Mfg. 
Co., Magic Chef, George D. Roper 
Sales Corp., Sealy, Tappan, Taylor 
Bedding, Trimble, Inc., and Wunda 
Weve. 

Among the co-opping radio and tele- 
vision set makers not mentioned for 
their co-op plans for other appliances 
are Admiral, DuMont Labs, Emerson, 
General Electric, Magnavox, Olympic, 
Packard Bell, RCA, Sylvania and 
Westinghouse. 

Automobile manufacturers, who 
withdrew from co-op advertising two 
years ago, are manifesting a renewed 
interest in the medium. The Chrysler 
companies accepted spot co-op through 


(Continued on page 62) 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn, 
Films. Co-op 50/50. 

Nationwide Insurance Co. Films. Co-op 
50/50. 

Roto-Rooter Corp. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. Films, slides, scripts. Co-op by 
agreement. 

COSMETICS & TOILETRIES 
Charles Antell (toiletries). Film, slides, 
scripts. Some co-op by special agreement. 
Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. Scripts. 
Armour & Co. (Household soap divi- 
sion). Films. Co-op per case allowance. 

A. S. R. Products Corp. (razors, blades). 
Films. Co-op by arrangement based on pur- 
chases. 

The Barbasol Co. Films, slides. Co-op based 
on purchases. 

Hazel Bishop. Films. Co-op by arrangement. 
Boyer International Laboratories (hair 
arranger ). Films, slides, scripts. Co-op 50/50 
on advertising placed locally. Pays full 5% of 
purchases for advertising placed at national 
rate. 

Coty, Inc. (perfumes, cosmetics). Films. 
No co-op. 

Jacqueline Cochran, Inc. (cosmetics, 
perfumes). Will make films. Co-op 50/50 


| by arrangement. 


| Helene Curtis (toiletries, hair-care prod- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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464 Phis is the guts of our media 

philosophy, if that’s what you 
call it: you can not write a media plan 
from a budget; it must be written from 
the total marketing plan.” 

The philosopher in this case is 
Arthur A. Porter, a vice president and 
the media director of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. in New York, the world’s 
largest advertising agency, and, for 
the first time this year, the number- 
one agency in broadcast billings. 

But the statement, which, in a sense, 
is a summing up of Thompson’s modus 
operandi in media, would seem to in- 
volve a good deal more than just how 
to be the biggest. For in moving to 
the top in broadcast spending in a year 
that at least started in recession, JWT 
is alone among the top three broad- 
cast agencies with an increase. 

Compared with 1957, Thompson’s 
broadcast total of close to $115 million 
(more than $100 million in television) 
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represents a rise of more than $20 
million. 

At the same time, the former num- 
ber-one agency, McCann-Erickson, 
dropped $1 million from its 1957 
broadcast total, and Young & Rubicam, 
formerly runner-up, dropped $5 mil- 
lion in the same period. 

How has Thompson been able to 
buck the trend of the year, and do 
so with a surprising spurt in broadcast 
billing? 

The agency has all but stepped out 
of program production for the time 
being. The answer could not lie in 
production. The increases have come 
almost entirely from established 
clients. The answer is not new business. 

The answer must be in the marketing 
plan—with emphasis on thoroughly 
researched copy approaches—and in 
the final and vital function of media 
selection—media strategy, if you will. 
A lot of the responsibility, then, 


falls to Mr. Porter’s department—the 
administrative foundation thereof, and 
the executive talent therein. 

The group plan, outlined in the 
December Ist issue of TV AGE, which 
is the administrative base for all major 
agency departments, prevails in the 
media department, with the associate 
media director as the key man and the 
strategist. 

Agency president Norman Strouse 
has said that the agency’s associate 
directors are executives who could 
handle their departments in any good- 
sized agency, for, in effect, that is what 
they do at J. Walter Thompson. There 
are six associate media directors in 
New York at JWT, handling, in most 
cases, a variety of accounts under the 
supervision of Mr. Porter and Richard 
Jones, a vice president, manager of the 
media department and second in com- 
mand to the media director. 


Mr. Porter sets down an impressive 
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Ruth Jones 
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list of executive “musts” for his six 
associates. He describes “the perfect 
associate media director” this way: 

He (or she; two of them are women) 
must be the unique combination of 
account executive and research man 
(marketing and media research are 
vital tools in media plans). 

He must write well and present 
well; the latter because he must be 
able to articulate on media plans to 
his group within the agency and fre- 
quently to the client. 

He must be highly creative, because 
the planning and campaign strategy 
he must work out demand it (this 
planning is the biggest part of his 
job). 

He's got to know all media, and he 
must know the important differences 
in all media, their penetration, etc. 

On a new product, he must know 
what will go locally as well as what 


can be expected with national media. 


He should, ideally, thoroughly un- 
derstand the importance of advertising 
to the manufacturer’s sales force, and 
he should be a knowing critic of 
editorial and/or program content of 
all the media with which he deals. 

All campaign planning at JWT be- 
gins with the account team, and the 
associate media director is an im- 
portant member of that team. Besides 
him, it includes the account super- 
visor, an account representative, a 
copy group head, art director, research 
director and a representative of the 
marketing department. The account 
team, or group, works initially from 
a comprehensive set of considerations, 
analyzing a product’s strengths and 
weaknesses as regards pricing, dis- 
tribution, product development, size 
of market, age of customers, promo- 
tion, trade and consumer merchandis- 
ing, perhaps variety-store sales as com- 


pared to drugstore sales, and so forth. 





“This,” says Mr. Porter, “turns out 
to be a specific plan.” 

Out of this comprehensive delving 
evolve the marketing plan and “the 
proposition.” The proposition is a 
summation, in a couple of paragraphs, 
stating what the sales pitch is to be 
to both the consumer and the trade. 

The next step is the copy platform, 
or copy theme, and, as Mr. Porter puts 
it, “the smart media director works 
closely at all times with the copy 
group head.” From the latter, who 
takes an opposite perspective, and a 
highly creative one, the media man 
can get ideas that will often be 
uniquely useful in media selection. 

Since the associate media director 
has been in on all phases of planning 
to this point, he is thoroughly briefed 
when it comes time to write the media 
plan. He knows who is to be sold, 
when and why, where and how. 


At this point for the media man, 
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. and Lux soap, for which Jean Byron pitches 
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depth analysis is necessary, and, as 
the director says, “analysis of media 
is a complex and time-consuming job. 
So, right in the center of our media 
department we have established the 
media research section headed up by 
Jack Green [who is also associate 
media director on Lever Bros].” 

This corps of researchers, who pro- 
vide the necessary media research in- 
formation to all media groups, frees 
the associate director and his key 
buyers to concentrate on media plan- 
ning and execution. 

“The associates must not get tangled 
up in slide-rules, or tied up in the 
mechanical details of analysis.” 

At a great many agencies, large and 
small, the media director, or the 
equivalent of the associate media di- 
rector at Thompson, is little more than 
a legman for the account head. How- 
ever, reports have it that the Thompson 
associate media director has more than 
executive franchise and prestige on 
his side. 

In selection of television, the associ- 
ates work laterally with the radio-tv 
department, with the latter mainly 
concentrating on network program- 
ming. There are also at least weekly 
meetings for associates with Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Jones, and the two 
department heads are available at all 
times for consultation. The weekly 
meetings of all associates afford the 
opportunity to get the thinking of all 
associates on a given media plan. 

Mr. Porter, in turn, is responsible 
to the agency’s top management com- 
mittee, composed of Mr. Strouse; 
Howard Kohl, secretary; Henry 
Fowler, Jr., and Samuel W. Meek, 
vice chairmen. 

Mr. Porter also is in contact with 
JWT’s media departments in other 
offices—Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and so on—and 
visits them from time to time. They 
are, however, more or less autonomous 
operations. 

How does the associate media direc- 
tor become “a unique combination of 
account executive and research man” 
along with the other requirements laid 
down by the media director? For 
Thompson’s six associates in the New 
York office, it has been primarily a 
case of up through the ranks. Jim 
Luce, Anne Wright, Ruth Jones and 
































































Bob Lilien were formerly timebuyers. 
Phillip Birch was a print buyer on the 
Ford account in the Detroit office. 
Jack Green, who heads the depart- 
ment’s inside research group as 
well as handling associate director 
duties, was a research executive with 
Toni and the Leo Burnett Co. in 
Chicago. He and media manager Dick 
Jones were brought in from Burnett 
when Mr. Porter came from the 
Chicago agency to Thompson. Mr. 
Jones had been first an account execu- 
tive and later a media director at 
Burnett. 

Mr. Porter’s high regard for re- 
search as a media tool no doubt is 
partly due to his own background. A 
native of Des Moines, he got his first 
industry experience in the ad depart- 
ment of the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune back in the early 30s. At the 
time, he was still a student at Drake 
University. 

He finished college at Rutgers and 
went to work for the Publishers Syndi- 
cate & American Institute of Public 
Opinion (the Gallup Poll). For five 
years he was a contact man with pub- 
lishers. For five more he was manag- 
ing director of the Gallup Poll of 
Canada, which he set up. From there 
he went to the Burnett agency, where 
he was first research director, then an 
account executive and later media di- 
rector. As media director, he set up an 
administrative system similar to the 
one now in force at JWT. 

Besides directing all JWT’s domestic 
media expenditures, he is the account 
supervisor for Chesebrough-Pond’s. He 
has been at Thompson for four years. 

With the quadrupling of broadcast 
billings in the last decade, the time- 
buying function at JWT has grown 
apace in both personnel and impor- 
tance. As Mr. Porter told TV AGE a 
while back: “Five years ago timebuy- 
ing was regarded as a great specialty. 
Agencies were convinced buyers were 
born to the job, and grabbed them 
from one another until the situation 
became ridiculous.” 

Now, in JWT’s media department, 


nearly a third of the people are desig- 


nated as buyers, a score as timebuyers. 
They must know all the facts of a 
campaign to do an effective job. They 
are consequently told everything pos- 
sible—the aims of the campaign, the 











JWT Timebuying Assignments 


Media director: Arthur Porter, v.p. 


Media manager: Richard P. Jones. 


Associate media directors: Philip Birch, Jack Green, Ruth Jones, Richard P. 
Jones, Robert Lilien, James Luce, Anne Wright. 


Broadcast and station-relations supervisor: Ruth Jones. 


Timebuyers: Polly Allen, Marie Barbato, Paul Bures Jr.. James Gessner, Tom 
Glynn, Robert Gorby, John Gray, Donald Ingram, John Keefe, Mario Kircher, 
Mike La Terre, Molly Leonard, Peter Levin, Gloria Mahaney, Frank Marshall, 
Peg McAulay, Richard Rack, Allan Sacks, Sam Scott, Carrie Senatore, Jayne 
Shannon, Joan Shelt, John Sisk, Nancy Smith, Ann Soulen, Gregory Stone, 
Dorothy Thornton, Harold Veltman, Richard Vorce, John Waterman, Robert 
Welty. 


Business-publication media: Harold A. Wilt; outdoor media: Paul Merkle; 
media research: Alvin Dreyer; broadcasting analyst: Lucian Chimene; con- 
tracts and legal: James Moore; department administrator: Marian Dyar. 


Each associate media director at J. Walter Thompson supervises a number of 
accounts. Following is a list of associate media directors, their accounts and 
the timebuyers assigned to each of these accounts. 


Philip Birch: AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC, ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN PLAYING CARD MFRS., ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKS, FARRELL LINES, FOUNDATION FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS, 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
INVESTMENT CO., U.S. LINES, U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., Shannon. 
ALUMINUM LTD., FRANCIS I. DU PONT, ONEIDA LTD., W. F. YOUNG; 
Shannon-Allen. EASTMAN KODAK CO.; Shannon-Allen-Stone: NEW HOL- 
LAND, SHELL CHEMICAL CO.; Shannon-LaTerre. SHELL OIL CO.; Shan- 
non-Welty-LaTerre-Ingram. 


Jack Green: LEVER BROS.; Glynn-Sisk-Scott-Gray-Soulen. 


Ruth Jones: FORD MOTOR CO., FORD, ENGLISH BUILT; Sacks-Veltman- 
Gorby. FORD DEALER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS; Vorce-Gessner- 
Levin-Mahaney-Senatore-Shelt-Thornton. SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS; 
Barbato-Bures. 


Richard P. Jones: SCOTT PAPER CO., Barbato-Bures. 


Robert Lilien: ATLANTIS SALES CORP.; Barbato-Bures. BOYLE-MIDWAY, 
CHURCH & DWIGHT, INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, IRVING TRUST 
CO., JOHNS-MANVILLE, NEW YORK CENTRAL, OWENS-ILLINOIS, 
PURALATOR, READER’S DIGEST, H. F. RITCHIE, INC., STOUFFER 
CORP.; Marshall-Kircher-Waterman. NORTHEAST AIRLINES; Marshall- 
Barbato-Waterman. STANDARD BRANDS, WARD BAKING CO.; Karlan- 
Kircher-Waterman. J. WALTER THOMPSON (house advertising). 


James Luce: CHAMPION SPARK PLUG; Sacks-Vorce. LUMBER FABRI- 
CATORS, INC.; Sacks. SEVEN-UP (New York area); Vorce. 


Anne Wright: AQUASCUTUM; Smith-McAulay. ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL 
SERVICE (Blue Cross), BRILLO; Smith-Keefe. BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND, McGRAW-EDISON, U.S. BREWERS FOUNDA- 
TION, WOOL BUREAU; Smith, CHESEBROUGH-POND’S, MENTHOLA- 
TUM; Smith-McAulay-Rack. PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS, PAN 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS; Smith-McAulay-Keefe. 





audience wanted, the budget allowed. 





Thus the thoroughness in campaign 


Their duties consist of getting com- 
plete availabilities, then selecting the 
best time slots—“We look on a spot 
buy as part of a package and do not 
merely buy a certain number of spots 
for so much money.” 





procedure which is seen in the market- 

ing plan and the media plan follows 

right through the basic buying 
function. 

“a ion—reaching the f 

. enetration—reaching the most o 
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Sales plus 


Merchandising adds to audience and helps move sponsor’s product 








Spencer Williams (“Andy” of Amos and Andy) does some on-the-air promotion. 

















vy merchandising—the multiplica- 
Th tee or artificial reproduction of 
advertising impressions—has assumed 
new importance this year. It is as 
though advertisers, especially those in 
syndication, have taken television at its 
word and asked that it literally move 
goods off the shelf. And stations and 
program packagers, almost without ex- 
ception, have cheerfully agreed to do 
just that. 

And many have succeeded. CBS 
Films has on record one of the most 
enigmatic accolades written in the his- 
tory of advertising. It came from Laura 
Scudder potato chips, a sponsor of 
Whirlybirds, thanking them for mer- 
chandising support, and went like this: 
“We just don’t know how people can 
eat so many potato chips.” 

But even baffled advertisers have 
been quick to grasp the importance of 
merchandising in a soft economy, and 
so have their agencies. Stations can use 
it as an added sales pitch, and proper 
merchandising can improve their com- 
petitive standing within a market, since 
merchandising is also audience promo- 
tion. The program packager or dis- 
tributor finds it is an aid to additional 
sales of the property, and especially in- 
valuable at renewal time. The situation 
has been described as a four-way 
mutual-aid society, and in a sense, is 
unique in television: everybody likes it. 

Television licensing (where a_ tv 
property or personality is translated 
into an item for retail sale) more or less 
falls under the general category of mer- 
chandising, in the sense that any item 
associated with a program or person- 
ality and sold to consumers is de facto 
audience promotion. In this area, too, 
sales of licensed items continue at a 
phenomenal pace, giving outlets and 
advertisers an extra plus, packagers 
extra dollars. 

Merchandising departments of most 
syndicators have noted an increased de- 
mand for material, which can range 
from point-of-sale placards to live baby 
alligators. About the only limitation on 
material (given a reasonable price) is 
the fertile, warped or sodden imagina- 
tion of the packager. 

In syndication, the producer or dis- 
tributor services his clients with special 
promotion kits which, in addition to 
obvious or unique promotional ideas, 
offer on a cost basis various premiums 


associated with the property. The pre- 
miums are utilized most often by ad- 
vertisers, although stations, through on- 
the-air promotion, also offer them to 
viewers. There is no way of demonstrat- 
ing the direct relationship between dis- 
tribution of premiums in a market_and 
increased sales, and no way of ‘docu- 
menting a boost in ratings through the 
use of premiums, but as one merchan- 
dising executive points out, “It’s there. 
You can’t flood a market with minia- 
ture flashlights imprinted with the name 
of the show, the sponsor and station call 
letters, and draw a zero.” 

Point-of-purchase material, such as 
window streamers and placards, prob- 
ably are the most effective sales aids. 
That is, the peculiarity known as im- 
pulse-buying can be directed and 
controlled through in-store material as- 
sociated with a program or personality. 
Thus, if the emotional response to a 
show is a favorable one, and the ad- 
vertiser’s product is properly identified 
with the program, sales automatically 
follow. 

Personal appearances have proved to 
be useful audience builders, since the 
star system developed by Hollywood 
more than three decades ago has car- 
ried over into television. The similarity 
with Hollywood ends there, however, 
since the tv star is also something of a 
salesman and public-relations counsel 
for the advertiser. 

One other Hollywood specialty, 
somewhat declining today—tremendous 
exploitation of a show—appears to 
have been taken over and surpassed by 
tv film producers and distributors. 
Much of the ballyhoo and glitter asso- 
ciated with lavish feature films have 
gone, and in their stead has come the 
opening of a television program in a 
particular market, replete with parades, 
press luncheons, previews and numer- 
ous promotional stunts. 

Thus, D-X Sun Ray, sponsor of In- 
dependent Television Corp.’s New York 
Confidential in over 49 markets, staged 
a one-week merchandising-promotion 
drive for the show in Tulsa and spent 
an estimated $10,000. Lee Tracy, star 
of the show, Lee Mortimer, co-author 
of the book on which the program is 
based, and several key newspaper col- 
umnists were flown in for the occasion. 
A special luncheon at the Tulsa press 
club (attended by an overflow crowd of 
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500), as well as newspaper ads, on-the- 
air spots, KOTV newsreel coverage and 
a gala premiere at the municipal audi- 
torium, accompanied by a vaudeville 
show, helped kick off the series. Similar 
promotion drives on a smaller scale 
have been staged in 34 of D-X Sun 
Ray’s markets. The Tulsa drive was a 
classic four-way effort, involving the 
sponsor, the station, the packager and 
the agency. 

Such promotional efforts have be- 
come more and more important in 
syndication. Not only does it give an 
immediate shot in the arm to an un- 
known property making a debut, but it 
has an indirect effect on sales, specifi- 
cally the sales staff of the sponsor. These 
people are a major merchandising tar- 
get, since their enthusiasm or lack of 
enthusiasm for a program can mean a 
great deal at the cash register. Syndica- 
tors have come to realize that in addi- 
tion to regular promotion, they must 
also fire the enthusiasm of the entire 
sponsoring organization. 

Thus, from the advertiser's point of 
view, merchandising has become a 
necessity, if for no other reason than 
that the tight competitive economic 
situation has forced him to hit hard in 
almost every direction just to maintain 
his sales volume. And of course there 
are many instances where merchandis- 
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ing has been credited with sales in- 
creases. 

Since there are many new three- and 
four-station markets today, television it- 
self has become more competitive, and 
here again proper imaginative mer- 
chandising can mean the difference in 
terms of share of audience. Walter 
Scanlon, merchandising director of 
CBS Films, likes to recall the time he 
found himself promoting two of his 
company’s shows on competing stations 
in the same market and in the same 
time slot. 

The moral of the story, apparently, 
is: when in doubt, merchandise. It 
seems that last winter wAGA-Tv Atlanta 
purchased a CBS Films property that 
had proved itself a natural in southern 
markets—The Gray Ghost—and sched- 
uled it in the 7-7:30 p.m. time slot on 
Wednesdays. wsB-Tv Atlanta, fearful of 
a clobbering, purchased and scheduled 
Whirlybirds in the same period, hope- 
ful only that they wouldn’t be massa- 
cred. Each station merchandised its 
respective show, and the first rating 
gave The Gray Ghost a 22 and Whirly- 
birds an 18. WSB-TV stepped up its mer- 
chandising, and the next rating found 
Whirlybirds well in front with a 22 
rating, as opposed to a 14 for The Gray 
Ghost. 


Although Mr. Scanlon is not one to 





Slides as wellas... 


. . film promote shows 


play down ratings, he is convinced they 
are not the whole story. “A five rating 
with merchandising support is some- 
times better than a 20 without it. Sales 
are what count,” he says. 

Few advertisers would challenge the 
statement, and within the past year 
some have demonstrated that they un- 
derstand it completely. To cite just a 
few cases: 

G. Heileman Brewing Co., sponsors 
of Ziv’s Sea Hunt in 10 major mid- 
western markets, created a complete 
Sea Hunt merchandising manual fash- 
ioned after the Ziv kit, individualized 
for each market and furnished to each 
Heileman distributor and salesman. The 
kit contained photos, releases, instruc- 
tions and sketches for store merchandis- 
ing events and displays, samples of Ziv- 
designed posters, streamers and flyers, 
as well as a list of dozens of promotion 
events. Heileman introduced the kit 
with a complete script, accompanying 
slides and a filmed interview with Lloyd 
Bridges, star of the series, which was 
presented in promotion meetings in 
each of the sponsor’s television markets. 

Standard Station and Chevron Deal- 
ers, sponsors of Sea Hunt in 26 western 
markets, used the Ziv promotion kit as 
the foundation of a comprehensive pro- 
motion plan which included a series of 
publicity kits sent weekly to nearly 400 





influential newspaper people and sta- 
tion promotion departments in its Sea 
Hunt markets. The sponsor sent a two- 
color envelope-stuffer to its list of 
credit-card customers, and displayed 
posters in every Standard and Chevron 
station. 

Malta Corona in San Juan, sponsors 
of ABC Films’ Sheena, Queen of the 
Jungle, ordered and distributed over 
2,500 miniature Sheena horns in that 
city. (Irish McCalla, star of the series, 
uses a kind of mating bugle to summon 
her various animal friends in time of 
danger.) Corona also distributed many 
thousands of pictures of the long-legged 
blonde, appropriately marked with sta- 
tion, time and sponsor. 

National Bohemian Beer, sponsors of 
National Telefilm Associates’ Sheriff of 
Cochise, distributed cowboy hats with 
badges to all of its truck drivers and 
salesmen in a direct tie-in with retail 
sales. 

National Biscnit Co., sponsors of 
Screen Gems’ Rin Tin Tin over ABC- 
TV, has ordered and distributed across 
the nation more than nine million Rin 
Tin Tin shoulder patches. 

The above is hardly even an indi- 
cation of the emphasis sponsors now 
place on merchandising. M. J. Rifkin, 
Ziv’s vice president in charge of sales, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Crew 
behind the 
crawl 


Skilled technicians behind the picture are more anonymous than ever 


s™ television viewers aren't 
trapped in their homes in the same 
way a motion-picture audience is 
trapped in a theatre, exposure to the 
traditional list of credits preceding or 
following a show has become more or 
less optional in the home. Which is only 
to say that the familiar “crawl” is no 
guarantee that the television viewer has 
any appreciation or knowledge of such 
crucial behind-camera personnel as the 
sound mixer, music editor or set de- 
signer. If anything, these people are 
more anonymous than ever before. 

Producers of Hollywood features 
made many ingenious efforts to bring 
the names and titles of participants into 
prominence, but largely without suc- 
cess. 


And whatever technique is used, the 
technicians associated with a film are 
an unappreciated lot, and threaten to 
remain so. For example, behind a 
brand-new syndicated film (Ziv’s Bold 
Venture) are 15 technicians, heading 
up staffs totaling hundreds. In front of 
the cameras are Dane Clark and Joan 
Marshall, plus supporting actors who 
will eventually be known by millions. 
The names and professions of all the 
important technical 
never have quite that kind of exposure. 
In slight remedy of that, here is the 
crew of the Bold Venture. 


personnel will 


Monroe Askins, director of photog- 





raphy, heads up the camera unit. He 
checks on lighting and lighting condi- 
tions before each shot is taken, and he 
is with the crew constantly when shoot- 
ing is taking place. 

The assistant director is responsible 
for all details with respect to shooting. 
He is Joel Freeman, who must worry 
about cast calls (with the necessary in- 
formation about location and time), as 
well as make-up calls. On location he 
must also see that all necessary props 
are obtained and present when needed. 
In sound-stage shooting he is respon- 
sible for seeing that set construction is 
completed on time, and all the numerous 
details needed for a set are present. He 
does some of these things himself, and 
he supervises others. 

Joe Wonder is Bold Venture’s pro- 
duction coordinator. His responsibilities 
are similar to those of the assistant di- 


Ziva Rodann will be on-camera 





























































John Erlinger, sound man, and co-producers Friedkin and Fine 


rector, but he is one step above him. 
He selects locations with or without the 
producer and orders set construction 
and the building or finding of special 
props. He also orders the crews and 
makes arrangements for rental of the 
locations and such items as animals and 
vehicles. In a sense, he prepares what 
the assistant director carries out. 

James Thompson, sound mixer, works 
with the sound crew during shooting. 
He determines that sound equipment 
is functioning properly and that no un- 
wanted outside noise or interference 
exists. He makes sure actors are placed 
properly in order to get the correct 
voice levels and effects before the roll 
cue is given. He will generally run a 
sound test before a film is actually shot 
to get proper audio. 

Donald Tait, video supervisor, con- 
cerns himself with picture quality. He 
must make sure of proper lighting, loca- 
tion of reflectors and other technical 
machinery. He will give guidance on 
what the picture will look like before it 
comes out of the lab. 

The film editor, also known as film 
cutter, is James Dyer. He is responsible 
for putting the pieces together after the 
shooting has been completed and for 
whatever editing or revision of the film 
is requested by the producer. He inte- 
grates all process and stock-footage shots 


(Continued on page 86) 
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HOURS IN SYNDICATION? 

Many agencies and advertisers are 
prepared to pay more for new quality 
productions in syndication, according 
to Jake Keever, vice president and 
general manager of California Nation- 
al Productions. Therefore an hour-long 
quality production is one of many pos- 
sibilities being discussed by CNP ex- 
ecutives for next year’s syndication 
market. 

“Even we entered Cameo 
Theatre into syndication,’ Mr. Keever 
says, “and the orders poured in, our 


before 


salesmen reported that there were many 
sponsors who had shied away from 
syndication, not because they couldn’t 
afford to spend, but because they didn’t 
want to risk what they could afford on 
shows that lacked solidity. Many re- 
gional and local advertisers maintain 
high standards, for, after all, local 
sponsorship must be as carefully con- 
sidered for the local market as national 
sponsorship is for the national market.” 

Mr. Keever also suggests that “many 
sponsors, who have fixed annual budg- 
et limitations, would be willing to 
spend their entire allotments over a 
shorter period of time in exchange for 
more substantial product-identification 
with a prestige show. They take a long- 
range view, and consider the impor- 
tance of creating a corporate image that 
will carry with it a greater degree of 
permanence. The big problem, many 
times, is one borne by the advertiser 
in determining what to buy, rather 
than by the syndicator in determining 
how to sell.” 

The traditional arguments against 
hour-long syndicated shows are con- 
sidered only premises by CNP execu- 
tives. These are production costs, the 
difficulty of clearing 60 minutes of air 
time, and the higher costs to sponsors. 
However, Cameo Theatre is doing well 
on the market-by-market route, and the 
format for the projected new 60-minute 
series would be similar—that is, an 
anthology ranging from light comedies 
to heavy dramas. 


SAG RESIDUALS 
Actors have collected $7,501,752 in 
residuals to date, SAG has revealed. 


The 1958 figure of $2,711,134 marks 
an increase of almost $150,000 ‘over 
the previous year. 


NEW PRODUCTION FIRM 

Leon Fromkess has resigned as pro- 
duction vice-president of Independent 
Television Corp. to join with Milton 
Gordon, former TPA president, in the 
formation of a new firm for tv film 
and feature production. 


RECORDED WRESTLING 

Guild Films has come up with an- 
other hour-long videotape show. This 
one, called Big Time Wrestling, origi- 


nates over the facilities of wez-Tv Bos- 
ton, and has already been sold in more 
than a half-dozen markets. 

Guild, something of a pioneer in the 
distribution and production of tape 
programs, has signed a co-production 
agreement with the Atlantic Athletic 
Corp. of Boston for syndication of the 
exhibitions. Big Time Wrestling is pro- 
duced in a studio with a live audience 
exclusively for television. At least 52, 
and possibly 104, shows will be taped 
for the syndication market. Stations 
which have signed for the tape series 
(some of whom will pick it up live) 


include wor-tv New York, WJAR-TV 





PEE SPAM vinescchicxncerabantbsiicdiionss 


Bp coals to Newcastle and 
selling stokers in Scranton may 
sound like similar occupations, but 
they’re not. You can sell stokers in 
Scranton, especially if you’re sponsor- 
ing MCA-TV’s highly rated Mickey 
Spillane’s Mike Hammer. At 
that’s the opinion of Henry P. Fric- 
chione, 


least 


vice president of Simplex 
Manufacturing Co., which co-sponsors 
the series over WDAU-TV Scranton. 
Latest American Research Bureau 
audience survey gave the series a 20.8 
rating to lead all other programs in 
its time slot in that all-uhf market. 
WDAU-TV telecasts the show on Satur- 
days, 10:30-11 p.m. According to Mr. 
Fricchione, “we here at the Simplex 
Stoker Manufacturing Co. have been 
a sponsor of Mickey Spillane’s Mike 
Tele- 


vision constitutes approximately 70 


Hammer for about one year. 
per cent of our advertising budget. 
We feel certain that many of the in- 
quiries that we received and sales that 
we have made came as a direct result 
of our sponsorship of the program 
on WDAU-TV,” 

Simplex sponsors the series on alter- 
nate weeks. The other 
Bamford General Tire Co. of Scranton, 


sponsor, the 


is also happy with its investment. 
J. L. Bamford, president, feels that 
“the interest shown by the public in 
our product is well worth the 60 per 
cent of our advertising budget we 


Seeeecimail Simplex Manufacturing Co. 





Darren McGavin is Mike Hammer in 
MCA.-T} 


series 


spend for this show.” 

The action-suspense series has gotten 
equally high ratings in many markets 
across the country. According to an 
October 
report, it received a 26.4 over WKRC-TV 


American Research Bureau 
Cincinnati to lead in its time slot. In 
St. Louis over KSD-TV it got a 26.7, 
and in Seattle-Tacoma over KING-TV 
it was awarded a 19.5 rating. 

Darren McGavin portrays the role 
created by Mickey Spillane, and is 
supported by various leading actors. 
The series, now in second-year pro- 
duction, is produced by Revue Pro- 
ductions for distribution by MCA-TV. 
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Providence, wasi-Tv Bangor, Me., 
WGAM-TV Presque Isle, Me., wcsn-Tv 
Portland, Me., and wwip-tv Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Another hour-long tape series dis- 
tributed by Guild is Divorce Court, 
which appears to be holding up well 
in several markets. In New Haven over 
WNHC-TV it was first in its time slot, 
according to ARB, and in Boston over 
WHDH-TV bettered its predecessors’ rat- 
ing by approximately 500 per cent. 


NTA FISCAL REPORT 

Gross income for National Telefilm 
Associates for the 12-month period 
ending July 31, 1958, jumped 41.2 per 
cent over the previous year, according 
to Ely A. Landau, chairman of the 
board. Actual gross dollar income 
amounted to $15,497,595. 

NTA’s income before amortization 
and provision for Federal income taxes 
amounted to $9.8 million, as compared 
to $6.7 million the previous year—a 
gain of 46.3 per cent. Income before 
taxes declined from $2.1 million to $1.6 
million, reflecting an increase of $3.6 
million in amortization charges. Ex- 
hibition contracts written during the 
year amounted to $17,795,757, as com- 
pared to $17,720,134 in the previous 
year. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 

Robert E. Swanson has formed 
Robert Swanson Productions to spe- 
cialize in musical commercials for radio 
and television. Mr. Swanson, creator 
of several prize-winning commercials 
over the past few years, is president of 
the firm, which is located at 1 East 
54th St.. New York. 

Ernest Pintoff, president of Pintoff 
Productions, has been awarded two 
gold medals from the Brussels Film 
Festival for his work as animation 
director on Blues Pattern and Flebus. 
. . . Christensen-Kennedy Productions, 
Omaha tv commercial producers, has 
opened a New York sales office. Paul 
Blaufox has been named manager of 
the office. 

Hugh F. Gage, manager of the mid- 
west sales division of Wilding Picture 
Productions, Inc., in Chicago, has been 
elected a vice president of the firm and 
has been placed in charge of the’com- 
pany’s eastern sales division in New 
York. Clifford F. Weake has succeeded 
Mr. Gage in Chicago. . . . C. D. “Don” 








MC CORMICK 


McCormick has joined Sturm Studios 
as director of studio operations. Mr. 
McCormick, formerly vice president in 
charge of UPA’s eastern office, serves 
in both a creative and a client-service 
role for the expanded Sturm operation. 
At the same time, it was announced 
that Nicholas Newton, formerly with 
Academy Pictures, has joined the com- 
pany as an account executive, special- 
izing in tv commercials. 

Jack V. Shippee has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales of 





SHIPPEE 


All-Scope Pictures, the commercial film 
division of 20th Century-Fox TV. In 
conjunction with the move, All-Scope 
will henceforth represent United Film 
Services on the west coast, and United 
Film will represent All-Scope in the 
east. Mr. Shippee, formerly west-coast 
vice president for United Film, has 
been a vice president of Potts-Turnbull 
in Kansas City, a partner in the Walker 
Saussy Agency in Houston and presi- 
dent of Displays Plus, Inc., Chicago 
research advertising group. 

Jack L. Tarbis has been appointed 
an account executive with the Chicago 
branch of the television and industrial 
film department of Filmack Studios. 
...M. Nicholas Gilroy has joined Film 


Production Supervisors to take charge 



















































of planning and production of special 
commercials for research purposes. Mr. 
Gilroy was formerly a service execu- 
tive for Schwerin Research in New 
York and London. . . . Art Morgan 
has joined TV Cartoon Productions as 
northern California sales representa- 
tive. 

Telestudios, Inc., pioneer videotape 
firm recently acquired by National 
Telefilm Associates, will double its 
studio space at its current New York 
headquarters. The enlarged quarters 
will provide 26,000 square feet for 
videotape and film operations. 
Elektra Film Productions have moved 
to new and larger quarters at 33 West 
46th St., New York. 

Increase in cost of animated com- 
mercials is presaged with the start of 
contract negotiations between produc- 
ers and Screen Cartoonists Guild. SCG 
demands, including a 35-hour-week 
and health-and-welfare plan, add up to 
over-all 43-per-cent pay increase. The 
situation is further complicated by the 
fact that contracts of individual pro- 
ducers end at varying periods over the 
next nine months, which means a new 
pact with concomitant increases would 
place some at a bidding disadvantage. 

Animation, Inc., is preparing a semi- 
animated tv entertainment pilot film. 
Called Photo Feature, it takes photos 
from historical collections of motion 
pictures, and, by use of animation 
camera and sound track, brings them 
to life. The pilot is on Mack Sennett 
comedies. Advantage Film Sales is 
scheduled to handle syndication. . . . 
Playhouse Pictures is preparing its 
eighth series of Falstaff beer com- 
mercials (Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sam- 
ple, New York), with eight spots in 
the series. The company also is doing 
the new Bank of America campaign, 
and is entering the Second Internation- 
al Animated Film Festival in London 
next Spring. . . . Quartet Films is more 
than doubling its space by moving its 
offices into the old Rafael Wolf Studios, 
5631 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
at the first of the year. . . . The Los 
Angeles Art Directors Club holds its 
annual showing of animated spots the 
first of January. 


SALES ... 

With a series of recent major-mar- 
ket deals, Screen Gems’ Rescue 8 has 
been sold in close to 130 markets. The 
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program was sold in recent weeks to 
the following: wen-Tv Chicago, WxyYz- 
TV Detroit, wLw-tT Cincinnati, the Pate 
Oil Co. for sponsorship over WTMJ-TV 
Milwaukee, wss-tv Atlanta, WNHC-TV 
New Haven, kztv Corpus Christi and 
wtvw Evansville, Ind. 

Ziv’s Bold Venture was sold in over 
100 markets within a month of its in- 
troduction. Latest regional sale of the 
sea-action series was to Armour & Co. 
for seven top markets. Other recent 
sponsors include Cities Service Oil Co. 
in Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids and the 
Central Hardware Co. in St. Louis. The 
following stations have also recently 
purchased Bold Venture: wiw-t Cin- 
cinnati, WLW-D Dayton, wLw-c Colum- 
bus, KOTV Tulsa, KsL-Tv Salt Lake City, 
KPTV Portland, Ore., wrsc-tv Green- 
ville, S. C., KEYT-Tv Santa Barbara, 
wFca-Tv Jacksonville, Fla.. KLRJ-TV 
Las Vegas and Kovr-Tv Sacramento. 

CBS Films’ Colonel Flack has also 
exceeded the 100-market marker. The 
comedy series was sold in two top 
markets recently: to the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. for airing over WKBK-TV 
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Chicago and to the Dow Chemical Co. 
via WWJ-TV Detroit. Both deals are for 
52 consecutive weeks. Station sales in- 
clude: Kktv Colorado Springs, wRat- 
TV Raleigh, KxLtF Butte, Mont., and 
KGUN Tucson. 

ABC Films continues to rack up 
sales on the first and second series of 
26 Men. The program was sold in 19 
additional markets recently, and nine 
of the deals were for the first series. 

. Various international sales of sev- 
eral ABC Films’ properties were con- 
cluded recently. 26 Men was sold in 
Japan for six markets and to stations 
in Caracas, Venezuela, and Lima, Peru. 
The People’s Choice was sold in three 
Japanese markets, and Sheena, Queen 
of the Jungle was sold to stations in 
Caracas and Lima. The Three Muske- 
teers was sold in Caracas, Guatemala 
City and Lima. . 
sold its new first-run syndicated series, 
Rescue 8, to the 
Corp. 
markets. 


. . Screen Gems has 

Kansai _ Television 
for airing in five Japanese 

Jayark Films has sold Bozo the 
Clown to the French-Canadian network 
of tv stations. The animated-cartoon 
series will be televised over the French- 
speaking stations as soon as dubbing is 
completed. It has been sold in close 
United States 
since its introduction in July. . . .wGr- 
TV Buffalo has purchased MCA-TV’s 
package of Paramount features. . . . 
Lakeside Television Co. has _ sold 
its Tomahawk series to ABC Televi- 
sion, Ltd., in London. . . . Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways will distribute the 
Telenews annual half-hour year-end 


to 60 markets in the 


news review to some 200 stations. 


PROGRAMS 

The next series, following Flight, to 
be placed in syndication by California 
National Productions will be the Jack 
Chertok-created Barney Ruditsky de- 
. . Jack Wrather’s ITC 


has bought a major interest in th 


tective series. . 


Saturday Evening Post's Best of the 
Post series. Eighteen half-hours of the 
series were produced under the Robert 
J. Enders banner two years ago. Un- 
der a new co-production deal between 
Enders, and ITC, the remainder of 39 
segments will now be filmed. 

Several Screen Gems properties will 
probably be hit in the January turn- 
over of programming. Already can- 


celed are the Ed Wynn Show and 





Jefferson Drum, produced in conjune- 
tion with Goodson-Todman. Reported 
also on the block is Behind Closed 
Doors, filmed by Screen Gems for Sam 
Gallu. . . . CBS-TV is continuing its 
major effort in program development. 
A new pilot on Rod Serling’s science- 
fiction series, Twilight Zone, was shot 
Dec. 2, with Earl Holliman playing the 
lead. Producer Cy Howard is prepping 
The Wonderful World of Little Julius, 
ll-year-old Eddie Hodges. 


Background Rome, adventure series to 


starring 


be produced by Stanley Rubin, is set 
for January filming. And Al Scalpone, 
former CBS vice-president, is prepar- 
ing the Man on the Beach series for 
the network. 

John Auer, producer of CBS Films’ 
Whirlybirds, begins shooting the new 
quota of half-hour segments on Feb. 2. 
Production will take place on location 
. . Hank Saper- 
stein has purchased Championship 
Bowling and All-Star Golf from Peter 
DeMet. The purchase price is said to 
be in excess of $3.8 million. Mr. DeMet, 
executive producer of both shows, con- 


and at Desilu Gower. . 


tinues in that capacity. Walter Schwim- 
mer, Inc., will continue to distribute 
the programs and will work closely 
with Glen Films, Inc., headed by Mr. 


Saperstein. 


PERSONNEL ... 

Joe Joel has been appointed general 
manager of Screen Gems Pty. Ltd., the 
Australian affiliate of Screen Gems, 
Columbia Pictures tv subsidiary. For 
the past nine months Mr. Joel has been 
Paramount Pictures’ coordinator for 
the release of The Ten Commandments 
throughout Australia and the Far East. 
Prior to that he served as general man- 
ager of Asher Joel Advertising Pty. 
Ltd. 


Film Commercials 


COUSENS-BLAIR 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
Completed: ABC-TV (promotional 
direct. 

In Production: World Wide © Automobile 
Corp. (Volkswagen), Mathes; Tobin Pack- 
ing Co. (Arpeako meats) , Storm. 


ELEKTRA FILM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

Completed: N. Y. Telephone Co. (yellow 
pages), BBDO; Std. Brands, Ltd. (Royal 
pudding). 


film), 


In Production: Ford Motor Co. (cars), 
JWT: Columbia River Packers (Bumble 
Bee tuna), Manoff; California Oil Co. 
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(Chevron gas), BBDO; Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Co. (S&H stamps), SSC&B; National 
Biscuit Co. (cookies), McCann. 


FILMACK STUDIOS 

Completed: Bayuk Cigars, Inc. (Phillies), 
Feigenbaum & Wermen; Emenee Industries 
(musical toys), Dunay, Hirsch & Lewis; 
Cinerama Corp. (South Sea Adventure), 
direct; Lanvin Parfums, Inc. (My Sin), 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone; Kings Wine 
Co. (wine), Jules Power Prod.; Stern’s 
Furniture Co. (wardrobe), Feigenbaum & 
Wermen; Scranton Dry Goods, Inc. (dry 
goods), H. W. Gann; Fitzgerald Bros. 
Brewing Co. (beer), Goldman & Walter; 
Robert Hall Clothing Co. (clothes), F. W. 
Sawdon; Christmas Club Corp. (saving 
club), Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance; 
J.C. Penny, Inc. (stores) , direct. 

In Production: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (safety), direct; Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., (meats), Storm; Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
(Phillies), Feigenbaum & Wermen; Robert 
Hall Clothing Co. (clothes), F. W. Sawdon; 
Sterwin Chemical Co. (Cocci-vac), direct. 


GRAY & O’REILLY 

In Production: General Foods Corp. (Tang), 
Y&R; Bristol-Myers Co. (Sal Hepatica), 
Y&R; American Oil Co. (gasoline), Katz; 
Piel Bros. Brewing Co. (beer), Y&R; Key- 
stone Co. (cameras), Bresnick; Fallstaff 
Brewing Co. (beer), DFS; Block Drug Co. 
(Nytol) , SSC&B. 


HUNN, FRITZ, HENKIN 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

In Production: Nestle Co. (Zip), McCann; 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey (institu- 
tional), McCann; National Biscuit Co. 
(cookies, crackers), McCann; Sterling Drug 
Co. (Fletcher’s Castoria), Brown & Butcher. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 

Completed: Chance-Vought Aircraft Co. 
(planes), direct; Lone Star Gas Co. (Gas- 
lite), EWR&R. 

In Production: Dr. Pepper Co. (soda), 
Grant; Lone Star Brewing Co. (beer), 
Glenn; Austin National Bank (banking serv- 
ice), Winn-McLane; Lloyd Aerosol Labs., 
Inc. (Shine product), McKown-Alexander- 
Wells; First National Bank in Albuquerque 
(banking service) , direct. 


JAMES LOVE PRODUCTION 
Completed: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
(glass), Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; Alu- 
minum Co. of America (Alcoa), F&S&R:; 
Bell Telephone Co. (phones), Gray & 
Rogers; American Home Products, Ine. 
(Easy-Off), Geyer. 

In Production: Aluminum Co. of America 
(Aleoa), F&S&R; Pittsburgh Paint Co. 
(Water Spar enamel), Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove. 


OWEN MURPHY 
PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (phones, Western Electric), Ayer. 


FRED NILES PRODUCTIONS 

Completed: Alo-Creme Labs. (face cream), 
Calkins & Holden; Happy Day Cleaners 
(cleaning service), Noble-Dury; H. O. Hip- 
well & Co. (Girl Scout cookies), direct; 
Munsingwear, Inc. (Hollywood _ bras, 
girdles), Powell, Schoenbrod & Hall; Okla- 
homa Oil Co. (gasoline), NL&B; American 
Bird Products (3-Vees seed), Hartman. 

In Production; National Life Insurance Co. 
(insurance); Noble-Dury; Dr. Pepper Bot- 
tling Co. (soda) Grant; Florist Telegraph 
Delivery Assoc. (flowers by wire), Keyes, 


Madden & Jones; Miller Brewing Co. (High 





oirectoryet SELLING 
COMMERCIALS 


The Mentholatum Co. « J. Walter Thompson Pillsbury « Campbell-Mithun 


GIFFORD ANIMATION, INC., New York REID H. RAY FILM INDUSTRIES, INC., St. Paul 


Ocean Spray » BBDO Reynolds Metals Co. + Clinton E. Frank 


ROBERT LAWRENCE PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 


Van de Kamp’s « Martin & Tuttle 


LE ORA THOMPSON ASSOCIATES, Hollywood 


Vel Powder « L & Newell 
Petri Wine » Young & Rubicam pet IES onl tot 


WARNER BROS. TELEVISION, Burbank SOUND MASTERS, INC., New York 
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Advertising Directory of 


TV SERVICES 






TV FILM TRAFFIC SERVICES 













Chicago 
OX 7.2753 DE 71-3761 
Modern facilities 
Trained personnel 
Individual attention 
. .- in servicing tv after-production needs. 


WE 3-5674 


TALENT AGENCIES 


FOSTER-FERGUSON 
(Jean & Babs) 


A complete service, specializing in crea- 
tive talent for tv. May we screen, from 
our vast resources of actors, models, etc., 
the types to fit your specific need. 

































CAMERA EQUIPMENT 





ORE 5 2 EERE Ne 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 
Motion picture and television equipment 
. . . lighting equipment . . . generators 
... film editing equipment . . . processing 
equipment. 


SCREENING ROOMS 


"PREVIEW THEATRES, INC. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
CIrele 6-0865 


l6mm, 35mm; magnetic or optical; all 
interlock combinations. Editing equip- 
ment and facilities. Film storage vaults. 
All facilities available 24 hours a day. 





OPTICAL EFFECTS 
AND ANIMATION 


K & W FILM SERVICE CORP. 


1657 Brodway, New York 19, N. Y. 
ClIrele 5-8080-1-2 
errr ere Norman Witlen 
Vieo Presidemt ....:..0.<0. Ra 
OGPTICALS . .. TEFLES... 

EFFECTS . . . SLIDE FILMS... 
ANIMATION 
ANIMATION PHOTOGRAPHY 












TRANSCRIPTION AND 
RECORDING SERVICES 


REEVES SOUND STUDIOS 


304 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ORegon 9-3550 


Complete transcription and film record- 
ing facilities. 
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Life beer), Mathisson; Chemical Corp. of 
America (Freewax), D’Arcy. 


RAY PATIN 

PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

In Production: Charbonneau Packing Co. 
(Tree Top apple juice), Miller, Mackay, 


Hoeck & Hartung; Sealy, Inc. (mattress), 
JWT; Union Oil Co. (oil), Y&R. 


WILBUR STREECH 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Muscular Dystrophy Assoc., 
Film House; Martini-Rossi Co. (vermouth), 
Spitzer & Mills, Ltd.; Sinclair Oil Refining 
Co. (gas, oil), Morey, Humm & Warwick; 
Harold F. Ritchie Co. (Maclean’s tooth- 
paste), Rabko; General Foods Corp. (Post 
cereals), Rabko; ABC-TV (promotional 
film), direct; Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing (institutional), Wexton. 

In Production: Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising (institutional), Wexton; ABC-TV 
(promotional film), direct; Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. (gas, oil), Morey, Humm & Warwick. 


TRANSFILM, INC. 
Completed: Westinghouse 
(stereo-fidelity sets), Grey; A. C. Gilbert 
Co. (toys), direct; Armour & Co. (May- 
flower margarine), FC&B; Chemstrand Corp. 
(nylon), DDB; Lionel Corp. (trains), Grey; 
U. S. Steel Corp. (steel products), BBDO; 
Corn Products Refining Co. (Niagara 
starch), C. L. Miller; Standard Brands, Inc. 
(Blue Bonnet margarine), Bates; Continen- 
tal Baking Co. (Wonder bread), Bates; 
Faberge, Inc. (Juliette Marglen cosmetics) , 
direct. 

In Production: Schwayder Bros., Inc. (Sam- 
sonite luggage), Grey; Prudential Insurance 
Co. (insurance), Reach, McClinton; Esquire, 
Inc. (Coronet magazine), Grey; Exquisite 
Form Brassiere, Inc. (bras girdles), Grey; 


Electric Corp. 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (Viri- 
san), Bates; Food Manufacturers, Ine. 
(M&M candy, Uncle Ben’s Rice), Bates; 
Block Drug Co. (Co-Re-Ga), Grey; Tek- 
Hughes Division of Johnson & Johnson (Tek 
products), Y&R; Ford Motor Co. (cars), 
JWT; Pharmaceuticals, Inc. (Geritol) , Park- 
son; General Foods Corp. (Instant Sanka), 
Y&R; Reynolds Aluminum Supply Co. 
(Reynolds Wrap), L&N. 


TV CARTOON PRODUCTIONS 
Completed: Langendorf Bakeries (Butter- 
Nut bread), Compton; Kilpatrick’s Bakeries 
(bread, brown ’n’ serve rolls), Reinhardt; 
Hansen’s Baking Co. (Sunbeam bread), 
Frederick E. Baker; Arden Farms (dairy 
products), Frederick E. Baker; McCali Oil 
Co. (heating oil), Morton & Stanton; Wil- 
liams Bakeries (bread), Reinhardt. 


UPA PICTURES, INC. 
In Production: Oklahoma Oil Co. 


(gas), 
NL&B; 42 Products Co. (42 Shampoo), 
Cole, Fischer & Rogow: Mrs. Baird’s 
Bakeries (bread), Tracy-Locke; Christie, 


Brown & Co. (Christie’s Dippers), McCann 
(Canada); Prince Matchabelli, Inc. (toilet- 
ries), Morse; Richfield Oil Co. (Boron gas), 
Hixson & Jorgensen. 


WONDERLAND PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Everlast Co. (tire puncture- 
proof compound), Merton Co.; Aeronaves de 
Mexico (airline), Caples; Los Angeles 
County Fair Assoc. (fair), Lisle Sheldon; 
Veloz & Yolanda Dance Studios (studios), 
Dick Donald; Lake County Assoc. (resorts), 
Angeles Associates; Flying Saucers, Inc. 
(toys), J. Richard Lee; Camp Playtime, Inc. 
(summer camp), Dick Donald; Santa 
Monica Flying School (flying), Los Angeles 
Assoc. 

In Production: Stauffer System 
salons), FC&B; Warren Plastics 
Xmas trees) , Caples. 


(reducing 
(plastic 





Rank Program Distributor 
1—Sea Hunt Ziv 
2—Mike Hammer MCA 
3—Highway Patrol Ziv 
4—26 Men ABC 
5—U. S. Marshal NTA 
6—State Trooper MCA 
7—F rontier CNP 
7—San Francisco Beat CBS 
8—Sheriff of Cochise NTA 


9—Death Valley Days 
10—Popeye AAP 
11—Mackenzie’s Raiders Ziv 
11—Silent Service CNP 
12—Annie Oakley CBS 
13—Patti Page 
13—Whirlybirds 
14—Rescue 8 
15—People’s Choice 
16—Burns and Allen 


17—Jeff’s Collie 


CBS 


ABC 


ITC 


U.S. Borax 


Screen Gems 


Screen Gems 


Screen Gems 


Pulse Top 20 Syndicated Shows for October 


Viewers Per 


National 100 Homes 
Weighted Tusa tin 
Average Men Women Children 

21.1 83 89 21 
16.7 86 94 27 
16.3 83 87 25 
13.0 76 87 46 
12.7 69 74 64 
12.6 79 84 32 
12.5 69 73 53 
12.5 84 93 23 
12.4 83 87 27 
11.8 76 82 53 
11.7 21 37 102 
10.9 79 84 26 
10.9 74 81 48 
10.8 54 59 85 
10.7 78 83 14 
10.7 63 67 87 
10.4 78 83 34 
10.2 67 74 56 

9.9 73 84 43 

9.6 | 52 58 79 














Reader's Service 


Pulse Top 10 Adventure Shows for October | Television Age 








Viewers Per 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
National 100 Homes | 
Rank Program | Distributor Weighted Tuned In Please send me reprints (25c¢ each, 
| Average Men Women Children | 202° i? lots totalling 10 or more) of 
—— >] . the Product Group Success Stories 
1—Sea Hunt Ziv 91.1 | $3 89 21 checked : 
2—Highway Patrol Ziv | 16.3 | 83 87 25 
3—State Trooper MCA 12.6 | 79 84 32 Number of copies 
4—Silent Service CNP 10.9 74 81 48 Auto Dealers (66 case histories) — 
5—Rescue 8 Screen Gems 104 |78 83 28 en 
6—Citizen Soldier Flamingo | 9.3 | 79 82 29 Beer & Ale (42) ne : 
7—Target Ziv | 9.1 | 81 89 32 Candy & Confetionery Stores (16) —— 
8—Danger Is My Coffee Distributors (16) . 
Business CNP 8.8 | 85 93 22 Cosmetics & Beauty Preparation (29) - 
9—Harbor Command Ziv 8.5 | 79 86 38 Sen eee neeneaies, Soe? 


3 7 Dairies & Dairy Products (26) 
9—Sky King | Nabisco | 8.5 | 32 43 89 Department Stores (37) 


Drugs & Remedies (36) 
Dry Cleaners & Laundries (10) — 


a Electrical Appliances (24) 
Pulse Top 10 Drama Shows for October Bintiths Heiear Caainentes (18) 
oo ' Las Farm Implements & Machinery (12) - 
; Viewers Per Furniture & Home Furnishings (15) - 
National | 100 Homes Gas Companies (11) 
Rank Program Distributor | Weighted | Gasoline & Oil (28) 
- er Ps & Tuned In Groceries & Supermarkets (23) 
pce a Men Women Children | Hardware & Building Supplies (17) 
: PRS cas ‘ee Te ppt i x Home Building & Real Estate (14) — 
1—Jeff’s Collie | ITC 9.6 52 58 79 Insurance Companies (14) 




















2—Divorce Court Guild 8.1 86 95 19 Jewelry Stores & Manufacturers (22) 


3—Dr. Christian Ziv 8.0 es eee 
7 } oving Storage (2 
+—it Sen sae a Newspapers & Magazines (20) 


Million MCA 7.8 83 89 29 Nurseries Seed & Feed (12) 
5—AIll Star Theatre | Screen Gems 7.2 | $l 88 13 Pet Food & Pet Shops (12) 
6—Star Performance Official 7.1 68 75 48 Restaurants & Cafeterias (22) — 
7—Dr. Hudson MCA 6.9 26 92 24 Shoe Stores & Manufacturers (18) 


Soft Drink Distributors (16) 


8— Walter Winchell File NTA 6.0 84 9] 18 Sporting Goods & Toys (24) 
9—Big Story Flamingo 5.9 76 83 22 Telephone Companies (10) 
10—Medic CNP 5.0 79 84 37 Television & Radio Receivers (14) 


Theatres (24) 

Tires & Auto Accessories (12) 
Travel, Hotels & Resorts (15) 
Pulse Top 10 Comedy Shows for October Weight Control (12) 


Women’s Speciaity Shops (14) 











Viewers Per 





National 100 Homes | Name 
Rank Program Distributor | Weighted Tuned In bie 
Average Men Women Children 
ee ‘ea Position 
1—People’s Choice ABC 10.2 | 67 74 56 
2—Burns and Allen | Screen Gems 9.9 | 73 84 43 Address - 
3—Honeymooners | CBS 8.9 | 69 71 65 | City ace 
1—How To Marry A | 
Millionaire NTA 7.0 | 74 82 39 State__ 
5—Amos ’n’ Andy CBS 6.7 | 39 46 87 
5—Our Miss Brooks CBS | 6.7 | 10 82 43 C) BR me 
6—Life of Riley | CNP so }@ SN OC ,.. See 
7—This Is Alice NTA 6.2 | 78 82 49 C Please enter my subscription for TELE- 
8—My Little Margie | Official | 58 [13 71 62 ee Tk senile o cay et Oo 
9—Laurel & Hardy Governor | 5.0 21 25 98 Source Book of Success Stories which 


includes the second 15 of the above 
Product Groups. 
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new up-dated 


SRDS Consumer Market Data 
STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 





Consumer Market Information 


in November SRDS 
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Every six months — November and May — SRDS 
revises the market data that appears in its regu- 
lar monthly issues. It presents new and complete 
market information on populations, households, 
consumer spendable incomes and retail sales... 
all by states, counties and metropolitan areas. 


SRDS November issues carry up-dated statis- 
tics reflecting market conditions as of July 1, 
1958. Now all SRDS users can spot significant 
changes in the marketing scene that may in- 
fluence their market and media recommenda- 
tions and decisions. 


Who uses SRDS Market Dataand Media Maps 
Here are the highlights of a survey made 
among 301 agencies with a media-buying 
potential of $3 billion annually: 

93% use SRDS Consumer Markets sections; 90% use 
the media maps. 

All agencies billing $5 million and over reported use 
of SRDS Market Data. 

All agencies billing $10 million and over reported use 
of SRDS media maps. 


Uses mentioned most often were: 
Evaluating markets 

Establishing sales quotas 

Selecting and recommending specific markets 
Evaluating media coverages 


Accessibility and convenience 

prompt wide use 

One reason for the widespread use of SRDS 
Consumer Market Data is, of course, that it is 
especially compiled for use by advertising pro- 
fessionals in market evaluation and coverage 
analysis. But the real secret is that the market 
information and media maps are right in the 
SRDS books themselves, every month. Here 
they are instantly accessible to anyone who at 
anytime gets into the selection of markets and 
media. In the same place many media regularly 
present useful market and media coverage in- 
formation in their Service-Ads. 


SROS ca “@ 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl., Davis 8-5600 
Sales Offices — Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 





New SRDS service feature 
TV and radio household data now in SRDS, 
effective with current issues. 
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A noted in Tele-Scope last issue, the 
initial campaign for Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association is currently 
running in top markets. The move rep- 
resents a return to spot schedules after 
a short-lived buy of Person To Person 
last spring on CBS-TV (At the time of 
the network purchase, Spot Report indi- 
cated the entire budget had gone into 
the single program.) 

“It’s just inconceivable to us,” said 
Freeman Keyes, chairman of the board 
of Keyes, Madden & Jones, the Chicago- 
based agency which recently won the 
FTDA account, “how any tv medium 
but spot could be successfully used for 
this client. 

“There are about six ‘peak’ periods 
when the ‘flowers-by-wire’ theme must 
be promoted. Of these, four are major 
holiday times, while two are lesser ones. 
Although the FTDA budget is good- 
sized, we don’t see how it can be com- 
mitted to a steady network program 
until it grows large enough for addi- 
tional advertising at the peaks, as well.” 

Evidently it was such sound ideas 
that resulted in “longshot” KM&J ob- 
taining the florists’ business after it left 
Grant Advertising, Inc., this summer. 


* * * 


The Katz Agency, Inc., again has 
brought its summary of spot tv costs 
up to date, with booklet #24 showing 
rates in each of 240 markets as of Sept. 
10, 1958. The costs of nighttime half- 
hours and 20’s are given, plus day and 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


late-night minute rates. 

As in previous editions, Katz for- 
mulas for estimating spot schedules of 
various lengths and frequencies are 
given. Average figures for frequency 
discounts and weekly plans are derived 
from a 50-station sample taken from 
a list of 150 network affiliates in 63 
markets. Katz states that while the for- 
mulas are approximate, they are fac- 
tual enough to be completely practical 
for estimating purposes. 


* * = 


B. T. Babbitt Co., which 
strongly back into spot after moving to 
Brown & Butcher, Inc., early this year, 
has announced a 1959 advertising 
budget of $4 million and over. The 


amount is virtually twice as much as 


came 





Grey Adv. timebuyer Dorothy Houghey 
sets schedules for Ideal toys and Proc- 
ter & Gamble hair products. 
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REPORT 


the company spent this year, and is re- 
portedly based on market sales increases 
of Bab-O, Glim liquid detergent and 
other Babbitt products. 

Although the company’s agency has 
come up with sales-getting promotional 
ideas (notably the “free ride” tie-in 
with the New York transportation utili- 
ties), it has been running fair-sized 
spot campaigns in 20 markets since 
last spring, and in 50 markets since last 
summer. Evidencing a firm belief in 
the efficiency of these schedules, Brown 
& Butcher is setting placements on a 
year-long basis, to begin in the mar- 
kets Jan. 1. 

Incidentally, in the cleanser field, it’s 
understood that Ajax, the Colgate- 
Palmolive brand recently berthed at 
McCann-Erickson, plans some heavy 
spot activity early next year. 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 
(Dancer-F itzgerald-Sample, Inc., 
N.Y.) 


The DENTYNE schedules which expire the 
end of this month have been picked up 

in all the brand’s usual markets, and the 
runs will carry into April. Customary 

policy is to take a summer hiatus soon after 
that. Night minutes are used primarily 
Jim Kearns is the timebuyer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF CO. 
(Simon & Gwynn, Inc., Memphis) 


This producer of several brands of snuff and 
chewing tobacco reportedly lined up 
schedules of prime minutes in a few 
southern markets. The placements began late 
last month and will run for about six 

weeks. Agency partner H. N. Gwynn is 

the contact. 
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“FILM CENTRAL" for network operations. From this 
control room all the ABC film shows are fed to affiliates. 


How ABC-TV gets top picture quality 
for all its network film shows.... 


—Converts 100% to RCA Vidicon Film Camera Chains! 


“For the top quality we require in our network film 
shows we chose RCA Vidicon film equipment,” says 
Frank Marx, Vice-President, Engineering. They were 
so satisfied with their quality network film purchase 
that they converted all their film equipment to 
RCA Vidicon! Now they’re piping the highest pic- 
ture quality down their entire network line. Popular 
film shows like ‘‘Maverick”’ get the very best treat- 
ment, which pays off in viewers. 


ABC first made careful tests of competing equipment. 
RCA Vidicon film camera chains showed up in first 


place. Frank Marx summed it up like this, “In all our 
tests RCA Vidicon equipment proved best. We feel 
we moved miles ahead in film programming quality 
when we installed these modern Vidicon chains at all 
our stations.” 


Their first two chains were delivered in October, 
1954, for the Disneyland opening in New York. Other 
chains soon followed. Then, in December, 1957, they 
decided to go “all the way” at all their stations. 
Today, ABC-TV is 100% RCA Vidicon. The results 
speak for themselves. 





ee. ie 


WA CD OSS 


NERVE CENTER of ABC-TV operations—the master 
control room—is largely RCA equipped. 


\ 


PROTECTION SYSTEM. RCA TP-6 16 mm professional “KEY TO QUALITY" of their network film programs . . . these two 
projectors are used to double-up with 35 mm network pro- RCA TP-35 projectors, monoplexed to Vidicon film camera chains. 
jectors to insure on-air continuity in event of mishap. TP-6's 

are used throughout ABC local film rooms. 


EXHAUSTIVE TESTS of equipment, preceding decision 
to buy RCA, pointed out important fact: "RCA has the 
quality!” And here, Al Malang, a video facilities engineer, 
demonstrates camera features to group of ABC executives 
headed by Frank Marx, Vice-President, Engineering; includ- 
ing Wm. H. Trevarthan, Director, Network Operations; John 
G. Preston, Director, Engineering Facilities; and Verne 
Pointer, Chief Video Facilities Engineer. Al Josephsen, RCA, 
looks on, 


Your RCA Broadcast Representative will be glad to explain how 
RCA Vidicon film equipmeni can make a success of your film 
room! In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 


Tmk(s) & CAMDEN, N. J. 
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AVIS RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 


The initial entry into tv spot for this 
company took place last spring with an 
April-May buy in Pittsburgh. Although 
results were very good, according to 
timebuyer Jay Schoenfeld, there is no plan 
at present for further national activity. 
John McAndrew, Avis account executive, 
reports that local franchises may use 

the film spots for schedules placed on 
their own. 


B. T. BABBITT CO. 
(Brown & Butcher, Inc., N. Y.) 


Although having bought the top 20 markets 
last spring (and adding 30 more later) 

on several consecutive 13-week placements, 
BAB-O is setting full 52-week schedules 

in these same markets to kick off Jan. 1. 
Daytime minutes will be the primary 

plan of attack, with each spot promoting the 
cleaner and a second Babbitt product. 
Frequencies will be slightly increased 

over last year’s. Rose-Marie Vitanza is 

the timebuyer. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago) 


Along with the network buys noted in 
Tele-Scope Nov. 3, this maker of photo- 
graphic equipment has spot schedules 
running in several top markets for its new 
movie projectors and electric-eye cameras. 
Filmed minutes in daytime and late-night 
slottings are used. Leonard Kay is the 
timebuyer. 






in view! 


Nielsen #3 reports more 
growth in Rochester, N.Y. 


ONLY WROC-TV can guarantee mazxi- 
mum circulation the 13- 
county Rechester, N.Y. area... 
MARKET COVERAGE 
Homes reached monthly — 26.5% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 
Homes reached once a week—20.8% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 
DAYTIME CIRCULATION 
Homes reached once a week—24.7% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 
Homes reached daily average—38.8% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 
NIGHTTIME CIRCULATION 
Homes reached once a week—20.8% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 
Homes reached daily average—28.8% 
MORE than other Rochester station. 


Represented Nationally by Peters. Griffin and Woedward 
Managemen’ 


Sources: Sales it "SS, Nielsen =3, Spring 'S8 
NBC-ABC CHANNEL 5 
- ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 
WROC-TV, Rochester, N.Y. + WSVA, WSVA-TV, Harrisonburg, Va 
WGR, WGR-TV, Buffalo - WNEP-TV, Scranton /Withes-Bar’, 
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Appointed executive vice president and 
member of the board of directors of 
Western Adv. Agency, Chicago, Roy 
J. Sandberge (above) also serves as 
over-all creative director for the firm’s 
Chicago and Racine offices. His previ- 
ous title was vice president. In addi- 
tion, J. R. McCue was named senior 
executive vice president and Delmar E. 


Gurley, an account executive, was 


named a vice president. 


BENEFICIAL MANAGEMENT 
CORP. 


(Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


For Christmas-present-givers in need of 
ready cash, this loan organization has 
schedules of filmed minutes and 20’s running 
through December in Detroit, New York, 
Hutchinson, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Providence, Poland Spring (Me.) , Rochester 
and a few other upstate New York markets. 
Larry Donino is the timebuyer. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Apparently some year-end money has been 
turned loose by this company as slight new 
buying activity is reported for BUFFERIN. 
Most of the schedules were set last spring 

to run until year-end, but some hypoing of 
placements could be on to take advantage 

of the cold weather blanketing the country 
now. Night minutes are used. Seymour 
Drantch is the timebuyer. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CORP. 


(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


End-of-year renewal activity is under way 
for the KOOL and VICEROY schedules 
for next year. The menthol brand will 
continue with 20’s and ID’s; the filter will 
ride with minute announcements mainly. 
Jack Sinnot is the Viceroy timebuyer, 
with Bill Warner handling Kools. 


BURGESS VIBRO 
CRAFTERS, INC. 


(Olian & Bronner, Inc., Chicago) 


Schedules of daytime minutes and night- 
movie participations have been set in a 
holiday-gift drive for this company’s 

BVI electric can openers. A few top markets 
are being used. Kay Kennelly, media 
director, handles the buying. 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 
(N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila) 


This maker of towels, sheets, etc., first 

tested spot last summer in a handful of 
markets and apparently is pleased with the 
results. New schedules have been set 

in New Orleans, Cincinnati and Philadelphia, 
with day minutes used in cooperation 

with local department stores. Leslie Farnath 
is the agency v.p. in charge of media. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND’S, INC. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 


VASELINE hair tonic, which set six-week 
schedules to start in about 113 markets the 
first week in November, will return 

after Jan. 1 in the same markets for 
another 11 weeks. Night minutes are used. 
Broadcast supervisor William Pellenz is 
the buying contact. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE Co. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


It was reported that some activity for early 
next year is in the works for VEL liquid, 
with the business concentrated on day 

and night minutes. At press time, the agency 
recommendations were awaiting client 
approval. Len Tronick is the timebuyer. 





EUGENE GREALISH, who has 
been buying on Dristan nasal spray at 
Bryan Houston, New York, will be 
taking on Dristan tablets next month. 
PEGGY HUGHES, who has handled 
the tablets until now, is leaving the 
agency to have a baby. 

RUDY BEHLMER has been ap- 
pointed television and radio director at 
Grant Advertising. He'll be operating 
from the azency’s Hollywood office. 
DEAN W. HULSE has joined Grant's 
Dallas office as timebuyer. 

CARL ARRIGO, formerly at 
EWR&R, has joined Cayton, Inc., New 
York, as television researcher and 
timebuyer in its television department. 
He'll be handling Morris Plastics, Na- 
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Personals 


tional, Inc., and Aldon Industries, all 


toy accounts. 


LEN TRONICK has been promoted 
to full timebuyer on Colgate at Len- 
nen & Newell, New York. He replaces 
TOM McCABE, who’s now handling 
Kent. 


HUBERT SWEET has moved from 
Atherton & Currie, New York, to 
Doremus & Co., that city. His title is 
director of broadcast media, and he 
will also be doing buying. BOB WIES- 
NER is replacing him as media direc- 
tor at A&C. 


JOHN HARTIGAN, formerly time- 
buyer at MacManus, John & Adams, 
has joined Forjoe & Co., Chicago, as 
account executive. 














_ TAILOR MADE 
_ FOR NATIONAL 
| TELEVISION 

——) ADVERTISERS! 


CKLW-TV is the one Defroit Area television station 





“ready made” for the national Spot Advertiser who cannot be 
troubled by network elearances and who needs prime time 
for his message. This, coupled with more impressions, more total 
homes, more rating points for the G@dvertiser’s dollar 
makes channel 9 the most efficient and economical 


buy in the nation’s fifth market. 


325,000 


WATTS 





| GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH. 


: : J. &. Compecy, President 











1,177,172 Square Miles 
7,500 Accounts 


1,000 Advertising 
Agencies 


HAT'S the eleven western states. 

And a media salesman must move 
fast to cover his prospect list. Not much 
time to pioneer new accounts. 


He needs help. Help from Western Ad- 
vertising, the magazine that western 
advertisers and agencies look to for 
advice, counsel—the straight story— 
whether it be spot news or “how to" 
articles. For the full story on WA and 
how it can help you—as it helps its 
readers—call or write one of our offices. 


WA 


Western Advertising 
for Western Attitudes 





Los Angeles 
Chicago 


San Francisco e 


New York o 


























WNEP-TV now delivers the best possible cover- 
age of the prosperous Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
trading area at the lowest cost-per-thousand. 
In North Eastern Pennsylvania's 21-county area, 
WNEP-TV now hits a total of 336,157 TV homes 
(plus about 65,000 more reached by two satel- 
lites)...blanketing a booming industrial center 
with annual retail sales of over $2 billion. Add 
ABC-TV’s top-rated shows... fine new local pro- 
gramming from studios in both Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre...and WNEP-TV makes the 
“prettiest picture” for advertiser and viewer! 


REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


WNEP-TYV : 


A TRANSCONTINENT STATION Symbo! 


WROC-TV, Rochester, N.Y. © WSVA, WSVA-TY, Harrisonburg ot 
WGR, WGR-TV, Buffalo * WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes -Barre Service 


CHANNEL 16 
SCRANTON/ 
WILKES - BARRE 
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Syndicated Film Profile. . . xiwevom oF THE sea 


Produced and distributed by Guild 
Film Co., Inc. Originator and technical 
producer: Col. John D. Craig; pro- 
ducer-director: Ed Leftwich; host: Bob 
Stevenson. Author and star: Colonel 
Craig; co-star, Zale Parry. 

Sponsors: Include Arizona Public 
Service, American Trust Co., Union 
Pacific, First Alaska Investment, Ben- 
nett Paint Co., plus numerous auto 
dealers. 

Ratings: In the Pulse Top 10 Mis- 
cellaneous Shows for October it ranked 
fifth. 

Format: Adventure series in black- 
and-white and color about the chal- 
lenge that the oceans of the world pre- 
sent to man. Stories range from de- 
scriptions of coral jungles to pictures 





Bikini and 


of the “atomic islands.” 
Eniwetok. 





CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


It’s renewal time for the spot schedules on 
HOSTESS cakes, WONDER bread, etc., 
with the placements being set for the 

next 12 months. Last year it was noted 

that the ’58 activity would be slightly less 
than the previous year’s; the word 

now is that the ’59 placements will be equal 
to—and possibly slightly greater than— 

the ones this year. Perry Seastrom and 
Arthur Goldstein are the timebuyers. 


CONTINENTAL WAX CORP. 
(Product Services, Inc., N. Y.) 


The first of this month saw a special 
three-week campaign get under way in 40 
markets for SIX MONTH FLOOR WAX, 
with heavy schedules of minutes, 20's 

and ID’s used in a “wax now for the 
holidays” promotion. Day and night filmed 
spots are running. Senior timebuyer Doris 
Gould handles the placements. 


G. N. COUGHLAN 
(Riedl & Freede, Inc., Clifton, N. J.) 


This maker of a cleaning product, 
CHIMNEY SWEEP, has set its customary 
schedules of minutes in Minneapolis- 

St. Paul and Rockford, Ill. The placements 
run 10-12 weeks through the severe 
weather. Jan Stearns is media director and 
buyer. 


D°ARRIGO BROS. CO. 
(Robert F. O’Brien & Co., Boston) 


This produce-grower, with offices and 
distribution in New York, Boston and San 
Jose, has just started its first New York 

spot schedule for ANDY BOY lettuce, 
celery, etc., with a 26-week buy on WNEW-TV. 
Previous activity was confined to the 

New England market. Daytime minutes with 
a few in night movies are running on 

fairly strong frequencies, 10-15 per week. 
Robert O’Brien and media director 

Esther McQueeney handle the buying. 


DE SOTO DIV., CHRYSLER 
CORP. 


(BBDO, Detroit) 


Filmed minutes in day and late-night movies 
are noted as currently running for 

DE SOTO cars in New York, and 
conceivably in other top markets. Automotive 
spot this season has been virtually 
non-existent, so this activity could be 
year-end money or, in view of De Soto 
having dropped its network shows, 

it could be the beginning of a move into 
spot in a major way. Woody Krouse is 

the buying contact. 


D’ORSAY SALES CO. 
(Norman A. Mack & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
For its INTOXICATION perfume, this 


company has become tv-minded in a big 
way and reports excellent results. Starting 
with a two-city test last year, the 

brand is now using about 38 stations with 
spot schedules, plus participations in 

200 giveaway shows throughout the country. 
Virtually all placements are on a barter 





Don Heller buys for Hamilton Watch 
Co. and Armour products at N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Phila. 
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Agency Changes 


Procter & Gamble’s Big Top peanut 
butter has moved to Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., from Compton Advertis- 
ing, Inc. The $1-million account joins 
various P&G shampoo and _ home- 
permanent products at Grey, and is 
the agency’s first national food ac- 
count. 


Grey has also been appointed to the 
cupcake and pastry lines bearing the 
Tip-Top brand name of Ward Baking 
Co. The products, which have distribu- 
tion primarily east of the Mississippi 
and south to New Orleans, have been at 
J. Walter Thompson which continues 
to hold Tip-Top bread. While billings 
on the cakes have been small, Grey ex- 
pects the move will result in increased 
activity next year. 

Following the announcement that 
Edsel cars would become a co-sponsor 
with Mercury on the Ed Sullivan 
Show, Ford Motor Co. moved Edsel 
from Foote, Cone & Belding to the 
Mercury agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt. 
The Lincoln and Continental accounts 
shift from K&E to FC&B, which now 
will handle Lincoln’s new tv programs 
of concerts by the New York Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra with Leonard 
Bernstein. 
Grant Advertising, Inc. lost its 


Vanity Fair Mills account to Reach, 
McClinton & Co., and its $400,000 
American Weekly business to Kastor, 


Hilton, Chesley & Clifford. 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed to the John H. Dulany & Son 
frozen-food account, succeeding Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New 
York. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., takes over 
the $1-million account of G. Heilman 
Brewing Co. Jan. 1 from Compton 
Advertising, Inc. The beer now has 
been at five different agencies within 
the last five years. 

National Car Rental System, Inc., 
St. Louis, has appointed Gardner Ad- 
vertising there to handle its $500,000 
account. The business previously was 
with Gene Rison & Associates. 


Ellington & Co. added the Kruger 
Brewing Co. of Newark and will 
handle its Holsten lager beer. 


arrangement. Three-fourths of the spots used 
are 20's, and the remainder ID’s. Norman 
Mack is the contact. 


EX-LAX, INC. 

(Warwick & Legler, Inc., N. Y.) 

The schedules of minutes, 20’s and ID's 
which were set this past October will be 
renewed early next month in the same top 
15 markets. EX-LAX placements customerily 
are for 13 weeks. John Hughes is the 
timebuyer. 


F. W. FITCH CO. 
(Cohen & Aleshire, Inc., N. Y.) 


The famous name in hair-tonic began some 
spot schedules early this month in a few 
selected markets. Day and night minutes 





will run for about four weeks. Previous 
Fitch activity has been confined to network 
buys on Today and a few test schedules. 
Head timebuyer Beth Black handles the 
placements. 


42 PRODUCTS CO. 
(Cole, Fischer & Rogow, Los Angeles) 


This account recently appointed CF&R to 
handle advertising on its toiletries, with 
42 SHAMPOO the first product to be 
promoted. Initial schedules of filmed 
minutes and 20’s will get under way early 
next year in several west-coast markets 
where distribution is set. It’s intended that 
the line become national eventually. 
Media director Jackie Molinaro is the 
contact. 


NEW WLW-A 


TOWER OF STARS 


beams over GEORGIA with 
sweeping new coverage 


REACHING—(in Georgia alone 


68% of Georgia population 

Over 3,000,000 peopie—2 

117 Counties—a 43-County increase 

70% of Georgia income—$3, 733,849,000 
70% of Georgia retail sales _$2,681,546,000 


The revolutionary new WLW T t 

has changed the entire tele n picture 
the South. It’s the fir 

mitting Tower east of the 

second in the Country 

With this tremendous new power 
WLW-A now reaches over tr 

tar ABC Network and local prograr for the 


greatest entertainment | 


erage ever! 


one of the 6 famous WLW Stations 


W/lw-a ATLANTA 


full ABC Network Aff 





Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland 
Sales Representatives: NBC Spot Sales—Detroit; Tracy 
Moore & Associates—Los Angeles, San Francisco; Bomar 
Lowrance & Associates, Inc.—Atlanta, Dallas 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Avco 
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ARB City-By-City Ratings October 1958 


ATLANTA BILLINGS 
3-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
2-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


2-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 












































1. Whirlybirds (CBS) wss-trv Wed. 7 oe 0 84.4 1. Big Story (Official) KOoK-TV Mon. 9 ........ 45.7 1. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) WNBF-TV Tue. 9:30 . 40.6 
2. Highway Patrol (Ziv) waGa-Tv Sat. 9 ......21.4 2. Dial 999 (Ziv) KGHL-TY Wed. 8:30 .... 44.1 2. Highway Patrol (Ziv) WNBF-tTv Wed. 9:30 ..39.8 
3. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wss-tTv Tue. 7 ....26.1 3. Last of the Mohicans (TPA) KGHL-TV 3. Harbor Command (Ziv) WNBF-TV Wed. 7 ....38.8 
3. Big Story (Official) waGa-Tv Sat. 10:30 .-20.1 Be, GID ccacccesiacessvedcecssecsceace . 38.9 4. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wNer-Tv Sat. 8:30 ........38.2 
1. The Honeymooners (CBS) wsp-tv Fri. 7 ....17.5 4. Code 3 (ABC) KGHL-TV Mon. 8 ....... ~ ++ 88.4 5. Federal Men (MCA) WNBF-TV Sat. 9:30 ....35.8 

5. 26 Men (ABC) wiw-a Mon. 7 ..... een 13.2 4. Mike Hammer (MCA) KGHL-TV 6. State Trooper (MCA) WNBF-TV Thu. 7 ..... 35.5 

6. Ciseo Kid (Ziv) waGa-tTv Sat. 6:30 .. 12.3 SM. BAD nec ccccesssceseccccesse sec cBH,4 7, Casey Jones (Screen Gems) WNBF-TV Fri. 7 28.1 

7. Tugboat Annie (TPA) wiw-a Fri, 7 .. «ance 5. Medic (CNP) KGHL-TV Tue. 9 ............ 38.0 8. Popeye (AAP) WNBF-TV M-F 5 ..... ‘ 28.0 

8. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wsp-tv Wed. 16:30 . essed 6. The Honeymooners (CBS) KOOK-TV Tue. 8:30 .35.8 9. Silent Service (CNP) wINR-Tv Fri. 9:30 . 13.6 

9. Popeye (AAP) wse-tv M-F 5:15 ror 7. San Francisco Beat (CBS) KOooK-tv Thu. 9 ..34.7 10. Sherlock Holmes (AAP) WINR-TV 

16. Dial $99 (Ziv) wsp-rv Sat. 7 ........ » &8 8. Silent Service (CNP) KOOK-TY Mon. 9:30 ..34.4 Wed. 10:30 ......... eeccees 13.5 

11. Sky King (Nabisco) wuw-a Wed. 6:30 ... 9.2 9. O. Henry Playhouse (Gross-Krasne- 11. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

11. Kingdom of the Sea (Guild) wuw-a Sun. 6 9.2 Sillerman) KOOK-TV Sat. 9:30 ...... vinaa eae WNBF-TV Fri. 6:30 ....... “as . 12.4 

12. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 10. Cisco Kid (Ziv) KOOK-TV Mon. 7 5 12. Sky King (Nabisco) wNeF-Tv Sat. 11:50 10.8 
wsp-Tv Thu. 6 8.9 11. Susie (TPA) KOOK-TV Thu. 8:30 3 13. Hopalong Cassidy (CNP) WNBF-Tv 

13. Death Valley 12. Men of Annapolis (Ziv) KGHL-TV Tue. 8:30 ..31.1 Sat. 11 am. ..........- .- 8.8 
WLw-a Thu. 8.3 13. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 14. Three Stooges (Screen Gems 

KGHL-Tv Thu. 6 7 WNBF-TV M-Thu. 12 n. .... 8.3 
~ ~ 14. Whirlybirds (CBS) KooK-tTv Wed. 7:30 ...30.6 15. Popeye (AAP) WNBF-TV Sat. 9 a.m 7.9 

TOP FEATURE FILMS 15. Saber of London (‘Thompson Koch) 
WINR-TV Sun. 7 anescetansens . 7.9 

1. Late Show wss-Tv Sat. 11-1:15 a.m. ° 16.2 TOP FEATURE FILMS 

2. Early Show waca-tv Tue. 5:36-7 p.m. . “ 9.6 “ 

3. Million Dollar Movie wuw-a Sun. 12:36-2 a.m 8.8 1. Early Show KGHL-TV Sat. 10-11:3@ p.m. ...20.7 TOP FEATURE FILMS 
‘ MGM Playhouse WSB-TV Sue. 2-4:30 p.m 8.5 2. Early Show KGHL-TV Tue. 9:45-12 m. ....19.9 5 sunita aiek Dikeedin Somme’ 
). Armchair Playhouse wsr-Tv 3. Early Show KGRL-TV Mon. 9:30-11 p.m. ..19.3 Bei. 21:90-2 om T, 
Sat. 5:15-6:30 p.m. ........ 7.7 4. Early Show KGHL-TV Wed. 9:45-12:15 a.m. ..17.1 } Shalit Seek Biectes eens ; 
5. Early Show KGHL-TV Fri. 9:45-11:15 p.m 16.9 a ee 14.4 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS World’s Best Movies WNBF-TV 
Sun. 11:15-1 a.m. ....... 10.6 

1‘. asks Qeaa eee TOP NETWORK SHOWS tanith: wadeiahaaes “ormatocs 

2. Gunsmoke WAGA-TV teens . - ne Thu. 11:30-1 a.m eer pa 9.2 

3. Tales of Wells Fargo wsp-Tv .. 4 tee pron iny sh ‘tlt nla he sbi 5 ap 5. Feature Movie winr-Tv Sun. 10:30-12 noon 8.7 

4. Restless Gun wsB-TVv . 

: Steir ate 3. Ed Sullivan KOOK-TV 8 : oe a 

3. Maverick KOOK-TV 8 TOP NETWORK SHOWS 

6. Sugarfoot WLW-A ........ pA 

7. Price is Right wss-Tv éukk Poe alee 4. Gunsmoke KOOK-Tv . 1. Reset . 

: d pe 5. Wyatt Earp KOOK-TV 8 - lassie WHBE-TV . 

8. Wyatt Earp WLW-A ... 22.2 e cece eee e eee B46 6 lad Shel, Boee-ev .. ‘ 2. Show of the Month wnsr-Tv 

9. Real McCoys wWLW-A ...... ; -34.1 $a Seek eut-er Tee 71 3. The Rifleman wNBF-TV 

10. Have Gun, Will Travel waGa-TV . 33.4 tt ti eee Ae hie « 4. Ozzie and Harriet ‘wNBF-TV 

8. Have Gun, Will Travel KoOOK-TV ..........43.8 rs ae 90 WNBF-TV 

J 2 ¢ . Rea eCoys WNBF-TY , 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 7. Welk’s Dancing Party wNer-'rv .. 45.5 
TT 8. Name That Tune WNBF-TV 45.1 
4-Station Market PI SBURGH 9. Maverick WNBF-TY 
16. GE. Theatre WNBF-TV 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 3-Station Market 
~ . were 

1. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) TOP SYNDICATED FILMS SAN FRANCISCO 
Waoe-Ty Bat. 0:80 .cccsssvccscvceseces 

2. Whirlybirds (CBS) KsTP-Tv Sun. 9:30 1. State Trooper (MCA) KDKA-TV Sat. 10:30 ..31.2 4-Station Market 

3. Harbor Command (Ziv) KstPp-tTv Thu. 9:30 ..17.3 2. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 

4. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) mpma-ty The. F280 .......0.5... Tt TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
muep-aw Geb. O280 .n.cccccccess 17.0 3. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wie Fri. 7 ........19.0 

5. State Trooper (MCA) KsTP-TV Tue. 9:30 14.5 3. Sea Hunt (Ziv) KDKA-Tv Tue. 8 ...... ..19.0 Sea Hunt (Ziv) KRon-tv Tue. 7 24.3 

& Popeye (AAP) woco-tv M-F 5:30 ..... sae 4. Silent Service (CNP) xpKa-tv Sat. 11 .... 18.4 Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) KRON-TV Wed. 7 . 17.4 

7. New York Confidential (TPA) 5. Popeye (AAP) wito Sat. § .............. 18.3 Highway Patrol (Ziv) Kron-tv Tue. 6:30 17.0 
Wey. Wee. FF cascaanedaces ses occ 6. The Honeymooners (CBS) wirc Sat. 7 ....17.8 San Francisco Beat (CBS) kpirx Sat. 9:30 14.7 

8. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 7. Sky King (Nabisco) KpKa-tv Sat. 10 .......17.1 5. Big Story (Official) KRON-TV Mon. 6:30 ......13.0 
woco-tv Tue. 6:30 ...... ee 8. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 6. Silent Service (CNP) kKRon-tv Sat. 7 . 11.9 

9. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) KsTP-Tv Fri. 10:30 ..10.5 a ee 14.6 7. Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) KTVU Mon. 7 11.2 

10. Badge 714 (CNP) KsTP-Tv Tue. 10:30 R 10.2 9. Decoy (Official) KpoKa-TvV Tue. 7:30 ......13.6 8. Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) KRON-TV Wed. 6:30 11.0 

11. Sea Hunt (Ziv) wrcn-Tv Tue. 9 ... / 9.5 9. Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) wic Fri. 7:30 ...13.6 8. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 

12. Burns and Allen (Screen Gems) 10. Official Detective (NTA) wc Sun. 10:30 ...13.4 KTVU Mon. 7:30 . . .. 11.0 
wron-Tv Mom. 7 ....cccccees os 9.3 11. Jeff’s Collie (TPA) KpKa-Tv Mon. 6:30 ....12.6 %. Gray Ghost (CBS) kKron-tv Fri. 7:30 10.9 
Annie Oakley (CBS) ksTp-tv Sat. 5:30 9.0 12. Colonel Flack (CBS) xpKa-Tv Wed. 8:30 ....12.6 16. Frontier (CNP) kGo-rv Sun. 6:30 . 10.5 
Looney Tunes (Guild) Kkmsp-tTv M-F 6 9.0 13. Rescue 8 (Sereen Gems) wrak Tue. 10 ......11.6 11. Decoy (Official) krix Tue. 6:30 .. . 16.0 
Jeff's Collie (TPA) wtcn-tv Mon. 6:30 8.9 12. State Trooper (MCA) keo-Tv Sun. 9 ...... 9.9 

12. Secret Journal (MCA) KRron-TV Wed. 10:30 9.9 
TOP FEATURE FILMS TOP FEATURE FILMS 12. U.S. Marshal (NTA) KRON-TV Thu. 7 9.9 
1. 9 O'Clock Movie KMsP-Tv Wed. 9-10:45 p.m. ..17.5 See OE eee ee Ban. O55 Be, -.08.6 TOP FEATURE FILMS 
2. 9 \OrGinck Mae ene-ee Gen. 0-26-90 wm. . 243 2. Early Show KpKA-Tv Mon. 5-6:30 p.m. ..... 18.6 
D 3. Gateway Studio Presents KDKA-TV ; ae & _@-2 9 4 

3. Command Performance wcco-TVv aa ba - 1. Movie Time KRON-TV Sun. 5-6:30 p.m 12.9 
Sun. 4-5:30 p.m. ......... . . 12.1 P o> Maggs Sa Aira mie “a? ' 18.1 1. Big Movie kprx Tue. 10-12 m. ....... 12.9 

4. 9 O'Clock Movie KMsP-Tv Tue. 9-10:45 p.m. 10.1 a oo yee . as 2. Big Movie Kprx Fri. 10-12:15 a.m . -- 12.8 

5. 9 O'Clock Movie KMsp-tv Fri. 9-10:45 p.m 9.8 a geen » atihis ox S| > nfo alae my 3. Major Movie KRon-Tv Fri. 10-11:30 p.m 1.1 

5. Home Theatre weco-tv Sat. 10:30-12.45 a.m 9.8 5. Early Show KpKA-TV Thu. 5-6:30 p.m. ......14.9 4. Big Movie xprx Sat. 10-12 m. .. 11.0 

TOP NETWORK SHOWS TOP NETWORK SHOWS TOP NETWORK SHOWS 

1. Danny Thomas wWCOO-TV .........- e 32.4 SD SOY oa tke s<dsceseeceeeses 47.7 1. Maverick KGO-TV . eases eas 36.4 

2. Perry Como KSTP-TV ........... a> oes 32.2 2. Father Knows Best KDKA-TV ...... cosvnce steele 2. Father Knows Best Kprx 5.2 

3. Garry Moore wooo-Tv ...... , ..30.9 3. Have Gun, Will Travel KDKA-TV .......... 43.8 3. Bob Hope KRON-TV ...... 6 

4. Wagon Train KSTP-TV ........... 30.8 4. Desilu Playhouse RBRA-TV 2.22.02 cece sccess 40.2 4. Wagon Train KRON-TV Ke 5.3 

5. Alfred Hitchcock Presents woco-Tv ..... .30.7 S. Amm Gotherm RBRABV 20. cccccsscccccces 40.1 5. Gunsmoke KPIX ........... ee 2 

6. I've Got a Secret woco-Tv cee . 29.9 6. Danny Thomas KDKA-TV ecceccence 35.5 6. Tales of Wells Fargo KRON-TV 2 

7. Loretta Young Presents KSTP-TV ..... ..29.5 Fare TRG MNOS °c ccdidacrccccecccoss 2 7. Alfred Hitchcock Presents KPrix 4 

8. What’s My Line weco-Tv .. we ogee 8. Playhouse 90 KDKA-TV ............. eee eT 8. Sugarfoot KGo-TVv =] 

9. Gunsmoke wCco-Tv ..... ote eee FS 9. Ginger Rogers KDKA-TV .......... oeeseccegeeee 9. G.E. Theatre xpix § 

10. The Millionaire woco-Tv ..... 27.4 9. Wagon Train WII0 .......-...60++-: rere. | a 9. Real McCoys KGo-Tv 9 
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ARB City-By-City Ratings October 1958 
DALLAS-FT. WORTH DES MOINES WLBC-TV 











4-Station Market 3-Station Market 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS TOP SYNDICATED FILMS MUNCIE 

1. Death Valley Days (U.S. Borax) 1. Sea Hunt (Ziv) KENT-TV Sat. 9:30 ..... 43.5 

ee eS een ite 2. Target (Ziv) KRNT-TV Fri. 8:30 ......,.. 23.6 Middletown U S A 
2. Big Story (Official) WBAP-Ty Wed. 9:30 ....13.9 3. State Trooper (MCA) wHo-Tv Thu. $:30 ..22.6 5 suerte 
3. Highway Patrol (Ziv) wraa-Tv Fri. 9:30 ...12.5 4, Official Detective (NTA) wHO-TV Sun. 9:30 ..20.5 
4. Rescue 8 (Sereen Gems) WFaa-TVv Sun. 8 ....11.3 5. Harbor Command (Ziv) wHo-Tv Wed. 9:30 ..15.2 
5. State Trooper (MCA) wBar-Tv Tue. 9:30 ..11.2 6. Casey Jones (Screen Gems) wor-tv Fri. 6 ..14.7 
6. Sky King (Nabisco) KRLD-Tv Sat. 11 ......10.7 7. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 
7.26 Men (ABC) wraa-Tv Thu. 9:30 ........ 10.0 WOE-BV Tit. 6 ccccccvccccccccsece -+ 13.6 
8. Whirlybirds (CBS) wraa-Tv Mon. 9:30 .... 9.7 8. Tugboat Annie (TPA) KRNT-TV Thu. 13.5 
9. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) wraa-Tv Tue. 9 .. 9.4 9. Highway Patrol (Ziv) KRNT-Tv Sat. 13.3 

Frontier Doctor (H-Tvy) KFsz-Tv Thu. 8 .. 9.3 10. Jeff’s Collie (TPA) KRNT-TV Sat. 10 ......12.4 
1. Damon Runyon Theatre (Screen Gems) 11. Annie Oakley (CBS) wor-Tv Wed. 6 ........ 11.7 

wneaP-Tv Sum. 9:30 ..cccccccee ee 12. Sheriff of Cochise (NTA) KRNT-TV Tue. 6:30 ..11.6 

Jeff’s Collie (TPA) WFAA-TV Mon. 6:30 .... 9.1 13. Frontier (CNP) wWHO-TV Sat. 6 .......c000- 11.3 = 
12. Target (Ziv) WFAA-TV Mon. 9 ............ 8.7 14. Whirlybirds (CBS) wol-tv Tue. 9:30 ‘ 11.06 

Medic (CNP) WFAA-TV Mon. 7 ...........-:. 8.6 15. Amos ’n’ Andy (CBS) wor-Tv Sun. 6 ......10.9 





Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 


nese-etv Tee 6 sdaosk sce swee cétensoncak 8.3 TOP FEATURE FILMS MUNCIE 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 5 








1. Early Show wHO-TvV Wed. 5-6:15 p.m. ...... 14.4 
2. Early Show wHo-Tv Thu. 5-6:15 p.m. 12.8 
1. Command Performance KFJZ-Tv 3. Early Show wHO-TV Mon. 5-6:15 p.m. ...... 11.7 C d f th Middl West 
Wed. 9-11 DM. ..+-.-22200. 8.1 4. Early Show wHo-tv Fri. 5-6:15 p.m. ...... 10.5 rossroa so e e 
Command Performance KFJZ-TV 5. Late Show WHO-Tv Fri. 10:30-1 a.m. ........ 9.2 
Bue. 9:30-28 208 DA. cnaccsecics» 8.1 
2. Command Performance KFIZ-TV 
Sat. 5-6:30 Dm... . cece eee ese eeees -. 8.0 TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Command Performance KFIZ-TV 
Sat. 9:30-12 m. .. eecces ccccece oo 8.8 1. Gunsmoke KRNT-TV sb coesaceeencaseae 47.4 
Channel 8 Theatre WFAA-TV 2. Desilu Playhouse KRNT-TV .....0--ececeees 40.6 
Sat. 10:30-12 m. ...... 646006660 0n 4408 7.3 3. What’s My Line KRNT-TV ¢eue omen 40.0 
1. I’ve Got a Svcret KRNT-TV ........00002 37.2 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 5. Ann Sothern KRNT-TV ........- 8 
6. The Millionaire KRNT-TV ......--cecee 5.5 
Gunsmoke KULD-TV .....ccccccccccccccces 41.3 7. Perry Mason KRNT-TV 4.8 Ss 
2. What's My Line KRLD-TV : +. ...40.3 8. Danny Thomas KRNT-TV oe ° 84.4 
I’ve Got a Secret KRLD-TV se 088.2 9. Alfred Hitehcock Presents KRNT-TV ........ 34.0 
4. Colleg Football KRLD-TV .......... UF 10. Have Gun, Will Travel KRNT-TV ........33.2 
5. Wyatt Earp WFAA-TV ...... ‘ 32.7 MUNCIE 
6. Ann Sothern KRLD-TV ...... : roe: r . r 
7. Alfred Hiteheoeck Presents Krup-ry 30.3 SIOUX CITY 


8. Maverick WPAA-TV ... ee e 

a ann tet eee Gee Cen Se Cross-section of the nation 
; SSN : ‘ TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 

SPRINGFIELD-HOLYOKE 


6-Station Market 


Whirlybirds (CBS) KvTv Sun. 8:30 
New York Confidential (TPA) 
KVTV Sat. 9:30 coecces oOo 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS >. Union Pacific (CNP) Kvytv Fri. 8:3¢ 


Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv) Kvtv Thu. 6:3 


. 5. Highway Patrol (Ziv) KvTv Tue. 10 ee . 29.9 
Highway Patrol (Ziv) wuyn-tv Sat. 10:30 19.6 " . . * 
~ State Trooper (MCA) KTIV Mon. 9 ..... 3 ) 
2. Mike Hammer (MCA) wric-Tv Mon, 9:30 ..18.7 ° . . " “ ‘ 
Whirlybird CRS sat. 7 13.1 26 Men (ABC) kKTiIv Thu, 9:30 eeccvceen 3 
irlybirds ( 5) WWwLer Sa ‘ seen 13 . x.9 
ch : Sky King (Nabisco) KvTv Sat. 5:30 .. --22.8 Bol 
. Gray Ghost (CBS) wric-tv Sun. 6 .... 12.1 Re 
z “ 9. Honeymooners (CBS) Kvtv Thu. 10 ........26.8 
- Target (Ziv) wwip Tue. 10:30 ......... 12.1 . P “ 9 
_ ABC) Sea Hunt (Ziv) KTIV Mon. 6:30 .. e+e 20 
26 en ( WHYN-TV § 7 8 > 
mapa ms u Colonel Flack (CBS) kvtv Fri, 10 


Death Vall Days (U. S. Borax) . * 
a rn . secian 2. Captain David Grief (Guild) KTIV Wed, 9:30 6.5 
ware-sv. Gem. BO ascadcccenesas saeee 6 1 , 
: . ‘ 11 }. Saber of London (Thompson Koch) 
Popeye (AAP) wnuc-tv M-F 6 .. — ..10.6 . ; « 
KTIV Sun. 6 .15.0 


Mam (CBS ’ > Bri ° ; * eee eo eceseceesesese 
“oye — Seer ae. ¢ ie we +0 10. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 








a 


oe 





w 14 

8. City Detective (MCA) wNuc-Tv Mon. 7 .. 9.3 " a 2 
8. Highway Patrol (Ziv) wnuc-tv F 9 9.3 preteen Bey # a Test Market U S A 

os . » he 2 scons We 15. Annie Oakley (CBS) KvTV Mon. 5:15 ... 12.5 5 swarms 
9. State Trooper (MCA) wNuc-Tvy Thu. 7 .... 8.6 
10. If You had a Million (MCA) 

WHHO-TY Tee. T evesssececceces £4 TOP FEATURE FILMS and the Gateway to Sales 

1. Decoy (Official) wric-rv Tue. 8.2 
2. Secret Journal (MCA) wric-Tv 7.8 1. Academy Award Playhouse KVTV 


as ; Sat 10:45-12 Me cc.cc kn else’ ciestasince in ‘the heart of indiana” 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 2. World’s Greatest Movies KVTV 





Sun 10:45-1 a.m eo cesecescccece 10.7 
1, Curtain Time wwir Sat. 11-1 a.m. ........ 9.5 World’s Greatest Movies KVTV 
2. Film Directors Playhouse Mon. 11-12:30 a.m. ... setetebaens 9.3 
WWLP Sun. 10:30-12:30 a.m. .... : 8.0 1. World’s Greatest Moyies KVTV 
Saturday Spectacular Thu. 11-1:30 a.m Seeeeseseces . «+ 8.5 
WTIc-Tv Sat. 7:30-9:30 p.m. ...... . 6.3 ». World’s Greatest Movies KvTV 
4. Starlight Movie wric-rv Fri, 11-1:15 a.m 9 Sun. 10:45-1 a.m, tees sete ee eeeeees 8 





Feature 40 wHyN-Tv Wed. 11-12:45 a.m 


P TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Gunsmoke KVTV ....... ecccccecese ° 17.1 
1. Wagon Train WwWLPe ....... Pesan 2 43 2. Wagon Train KTIVv 16.5 
2. Perry Como WWLP ...... coekh ae san }. What’s My Line Kvrv senceens ° H 
Ce DD TP WO iinccn nsec cccevieests . 36.2 Have Gun, Will Travel KvTV .... . 3 -. 
1. Price is Right WwLp ...... aseeeesse . - 33.6 5. Person to Person KVTV ....... oes 488 











9. Tales of Wells Fargo Wwir ....... 32.9 6. Danny Thomas KVTV 

6. Dinah Shore Chevy Show wwLip ........... 32.6 7. The Millionaire KvTv e B 

Cee ON A Fcc ae sess cadciwcav cs 28.9 8. Red Skelton KVTV M e Indiana 
8. Steve Allen wWwLPp ° 8. The Line-up KVTV unci J 

9. Loretta Young Presents 9. Real McCoys KVTV ‘ian Z 

ee | ee en ee 27.1 9. Tennessee Ernie Ford KTIV 11.0 
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Rep Report 


With July 1 as its target date for full 
operation, Television Advertising Rep- 
resentatives, Inc., has been organized 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., to serve as national sales repre- 
sentative for the five WBC tv stations. 

Larry H. 


manager of wJz-Tv Baltimore, becomes 


Israel, formerly general 





LARRY H. ISRAEL 


general manager of the new firm. In 
addition, he will serve on the board of 
directors and assume a vice president's 
title. Mr. Israel has been with wJz-TV 
since 1957, previously having served 
WENS Pittsburgh (a uhf station he 
established in 1953) and wotv (now 
KDKA-TV) Pittsburgh. 





RICHARD H. CLOSE 


Richard H. Close, who has been di- 
rector of represented stations for NBC 
Spot Sales, has been named director of 
the spot sales department and heads 
both the tv and radio divisions. Mr. 
Close has been with NBC since 1933, 
starting as a page and advancing 
through trafiic, sales and service de- 
partments in a number of executive 
pesitions. He held his most recent title 
since February, 1956. 

Edward Meizels, formerly with NBC 
spot sales, has joined the New York 
sales staff of Adam Young, Inc. 
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A. C. GILBERT CO. 
(Banning Repplier Adv., New Haven) 


Having set up his own agency recently, 
former Gilbert advertising director 

B. Repplier got the toy company into 
television this year when some last-minute 
funds were released. Because of the late 
decision, however, good spot avails were 
wanting, and the money went into some 
network participations. Although it’s early to 
make definite plans, notes Mr. Repplier, 
next year’s Christmas budget will probably 
go into spot schedules in about 25 top 
markets, similar to last year’s campaign. 


GRANT CO. 


(Mohr & Eicoff, Inc., Chicago and 
N.Y.) 


The mail-order company—currently running 
schedules for CHOP-O-MATIC, DEXTER 
hand-sewing machine, etc.—reportedly 

has two new items in the works which will 
be buying early next year. Filmed 

daytime and fringe night minutes usually 
go into numerous markets. Dan Rubin 

is the New York timebuyer; Roy Maclean 
buys in Chicago. 


KILGORE, INC. 
(Oversey and Straus, Inc., N. Y.) 


A famous name in cap pistols for kids 
joined the toymakers coming into spot for 
the first time this year. Kilgore set 
schedules of daytime minutes promoting 
several items in about 32 markets. 
Frequencies range from four to 30 spots, 
with placements varying from three 

to five weeks in each market. A total of 
800 spots is winding up currently. Initial 
results are reported encouraging, and 
company should be back next year. 
David Straus III is the contact. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., N. Y.) 


The first of the month saw some placements 
of day and night minutes begin in a 
number of markets for regular-tube 
PEPSODENT toothpaste. The schedules 
will run for four weeks. (Evidently the 
aerosol-powered toothpaste brands have not 
received widespread public acceptance, 

as virtually no maker is promoting them any 
longer.) Dick Pickett is the timebuyer. 


MGM PICTURES—LOEW’S INC. 
(Donahue & Coe, Inc., N. Y.) 


As in the past, the agency will be placing 
ore-week promotion schedules in scattered 
markets for an MGM picture—in this 

case, Tom Thumb. Day and night minutes 





A new marketing department has 
been launched within the Edward Petry 
& Co., Inc., organization to work di- 
rectly with advertisers and agencies in 
supplying current market data. The de- 
partment is headed by William B. 
Rohn, tv account executive with Petry 
since 1953. Assisting him is LeGrand 
Redfield, Jr., who headed the com- 


pany’s sales service unit in 1955-56. 





in. 
At Hicks & Greist, Inc., timebuyer 
Vince Daraio buys on Sandran floor 
coverings and La Rosa food products. 


and 20’s are used, with starting dates 
dependent on when the picture opens in the 
area. Marie Coleman and Dick Waller 

are the timebuyers. 


MINUTE MAID CORP. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


The fall schedules for this firm’s orange 
juice were placed in September and expire 
this month, but the word is they will be 
renewed “for some time” Jan. 1. Day minutes 
and 20’s are used. Bob Gruskay is the 
timebuyer. 


MISSION PAK CO. 

(Stanley Pflaum Assoc., Beverly Hills) 
\ four-week pre-Christmas campaign for 
gift packages of California fruit winds up 
late this month in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Saturation frequencies are used in 
the annual promotion. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS 
CORP. 


(C. J. LaRoche, N. Y.) 


Some brief schedules were set for 

NORELCO electric shavers in a last-minute 
pre-Christmas push. About a dozen 
markets were used, selection largely based 
on reaching areas not viewing the 
product’s commercials on various NBC-TV 





Attending the film showing of WLOS-TV 
Asheville’s The New Force in the Caro- 
lina Triad are (l. to r.) Tom Tilson, 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward account exec- 
utive; Ethel Wieder, timebuyer from 
Compton Advertising, and Saul Rosen- 


zweig, WLOS-TV national sales manager. 
The presentation sets forth statistical 
evidence supporting the station’s audi- 
ence claims in the Asheville-Greenville- 
Spartanburg area. 





George R. Darcy (l.), formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., di- 
vision of The Rumrill Co., has been 
made assistant to the president. In this 
post, and as senior vice president, Mr. 
Darcy will supervise all activities of the 
agency s Buffalo, Utica and public rela- 
tions divisions. Succeeding Mr. Darcy 
as general manager in Buffalo is James 
G. Wells (r.), who joined the company 
in 1957 as vice president for market 
development. He previously was with 
Comstock & Co. as a vice president. 


shows in which it participates. Filmed 
minutes, primarily nighttime, are used. 
Chuck Eaton and Jane Present did the 
buying. 

NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 

The flighted schedules for PEPTO-BISMOL 
are meeting with renewals in various markets 
where night minutes are used. Norwich 

also has a fairly-new product, CEES cough 
syrup, on which some activity seems 

certain fairly soon. Jack Giebel is the 
timebuyer. 


JOHN OSTER MFG. CO. 
(Mathisson & Associates, Inc., N. Y.) 
Schedules of filmed minutes are running 
currently for this company’s OSTERIZER 
blender in New York and a few other 

top markets. Daytime movie slots are used. 
Manager Edgar Hinkle handles some buying 
from New York; Jack Severson is tv-radio 
manager in the main Milwaukee office. 





PHARMA-CRAFT CORP., INC. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago) 


It’s reported that COLDENE has been 
picking up markets throughout the midwest 
as cold weather hits the area. Filmed 
minutes are used in short-term placements. 
Media director Robert Thurmond is the 
contact. 


PURITRON CORP. 


(Maxwell Sackheim & Co., Inc., 

N.Y.) 

After making its initial entry into tv spot 

in October (see Oct. 20 issue) , this 
air-purifier company has added a couple more 
top eastern markets. Day and night ID’s 
kicked off late last month on four-week 
schedules. Sherman Lurie, account executive, 
is the contact. 


STERLING DRUG CO. 
(Brown & Butcher, Inc., N. Y.) 


Both FLETCHER’S CASTORIA and DR. 
CALDWELL’S are lining up year-long 
renewals on their schedules of daytime 
minutes in the same markets used 
throughout this year. Frequencies are 
around three spots per week. Rose-Marie 
Vitanza is the timebuyer. 


STOKELY-VAN CAMP, INC. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


With the placements for this company’s 
PORK AND BEANS and other products 
which were set last August winding up in 
about 30 markets, renewals are indicated 

in some of the areas. Bill Smith and Marion 
Jones are the timebuyers. 


TRANSOGRAM, INC. 
(Mohr & Eicoff, Inc., N. Y.) 


This toy company has its pre-Christmas 
push under way on its QUIK QUIZ, hockey 
game and paint-by-number-mosaic sets, 
with schedules of daytime filmed minutes 
running in about 90 markets (see listing 
Aug. 11 issue). Schedules vary from two 
to six weeks. Frequencies are saturation- 
type in most instances, with Milwaukee, 





What's the IDea? 


Cleverly illustrated, a pocket- 
size booklet entitled What's The 
IDea?, furnished by wera Cham- 
paign, Ill., points out in a few 
minutes the advantages of 10-sec- 
ond commercials. 

The ID is compared to a high- 
way billboard, stating a single im- 
portant thought and repeating it 
enough times to achieve solid pene- 
tration. Because of its brevity, the 
ID can appear in some of the most 
desirable time slots and is general- 
ly more economical than longer an- 
nouncements. 

wei staff artists and copy- 
writers prepare ID’s for many 
clients; the booklet shows an entire 
series for a grocery chain. Exam- 
ples are given of both shared and 
full-screen ID’s and single and 
multiple-voice scripts, with the 
topper being a letter from the 
grocery chain in which the ad 
manager states: 

“T did not know so much could 
be done with 10 seconds, but sales 
results attributable to no other 
media have come from our ID pro- 
motion... . You have given us new 
insight into the power of the ID.” 





for instance, using about 25 spots weekly. 
Kids and a family audience are aimed for 
Some of the schedules will probably 
continue after the holidays, and selected 
markets will get business early next year. 
Dan Rubin is the timebuyer. 
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Survey Figures 








ALL DAY---ANY DAY 


Prove 


, 
That's Why Here's why survey-proved WIBW-TV is your best buy for WIBW-TV’'s Value 
NOBODY FROM NOWHERE complete coverage of the entire Topeka market. 
WIBW-TV h —— di > e Not even the combined efforts of 3 
Can Saturate ¥ survey — a oa ee oe distant Kansas City TV stations can be- 
: gin to dent the Rich Topeke Market, 
TOPEKA Share of Audience Monday-Sunday according to a current survey. 
lik 7:45-12 N. 12 N.-6 p.m. 6 p.m.-12 Mid. 
ike 57.0% 50.3% 51.1% Share of Audience 


WIBW-TV 
SATURATES TOPEKA 


Monday-Sunday 


7:45 12N 6p.m. 
12N 6p.m. 12 Mid. 


e In the 447 rated quarter-hours ...WIBW-TV ranked FIRST. 


ein the top 15 Once-a-Week shows (with an average pro- 
gram rating of 44.13)... WIBW-TV had an average rating 














of 37.69%. 
e WIBW-TV serves 38 rural and urban counties in the heart WIBW-TV, TOPEKA 57.0% 50.3% 51.1% 
ic of Kansas...where total gross income for 1957 was Sta. A, Kansas City 10.7 | 10.0 9.7 
$719,277,000.00. 1958 is a banner year. Sta. B, Kansas City 6.1 10.4 9.6 
{ e WIBW-TV saturates 218,190 TV homes. (NCS-#3) Sta. C, Kansas City 13.4 | 14.7 | 15.3 





WIBW-TV CBS-ABC Channel 13 Topeka, Kansas 






REPRESENTED BY AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
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UNIVERSAL SPRAY CAN CORP. 
(Rose-Martin, Inc., N. Y.) 

This company has an aerosol-powered shoe 
polish known as SPEED SHINE which 

it has begun to promote via spot in 

New York. Live minutes and filmed 20's 





BUY THE 
“OIL-RICH" WEST TEXAS 
MARKET 


99,595 TV SETS 


AS OF JULY 1958 
. .. With this 


Kind of Money to spend ... 
CSI PER HOUSEHOLD 


MIDLAND $7,466 
ODESSA $7,104 
BIG SPRING $5,978 


ae Seoseel _> 






































| 


Venard, Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 
South—Clarke Brown Company 













Program Profile. . . 


Film; NBC-TV; 10-10:30 p.m. EDT 
Sun. Opposite Meet McGraw ABC-TV ; 
Keep Talking CBS-TV. On NBC-TV 
since Sept. 2, 1953. Televised in 141 
markets. Loretta Young hostess on all 
shows, stars in most. 

Sponsor: Procter and Gamble Co. 
P&G estimated 1958 network cumula- 
tive gross time billing for the show 
through September: $1,783,833; 1958 
spot expenditure through September: 
$24,559,600. Benton & Bowles, agency. 
Jack Bernhardt, account executive (on 
Tide) ; Peter Dalton and Paul Roth, 
timebuyers. (P&G also participates in 
NBC-TV: Adventures of Mce- 
Comedy Time, Decision, Emmy 
Awards, From These Roots, It Could 
Be You, Queen for a Day, Restless 
Gun, Steve Allen Show, Suspicion, 
This is Your Life, Tic Tac Dough, 
Today is Ours, Treasure Hunt; 
CBS-TV: As the World Turns, The 
Brighter Day, Edge of Night, The 
Guiding Light, The Line-up, Love of 
Life, Phil Silvers Show, Search for 
Tomorrow, Undercurrent; on ABC- 
TV: The Buccaneers, Rifleman, Super- 
man, Walt Disney, Wild Bill Hickok, 
Wyatt Earp.) 


—on 
Graw, 


on 





















- THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW 





Mark Dana on 
The Loretta Young Show 


Loretta Young with 


John 


Production: London, 


pro- 
ducer; Toreto Films, Inc., Holly- 
wood, origination; Richard Morris, 
director; Norbert Brodine, photog: 


raphy director; Phil Cahn, film editor; 
Frank Sylos, art director. 

Ratings: Second October Nielsen: 
Total audience 28.1, average audience 


26.0, 17.4. 
Format: Dramatic series. 


share 
Program 


and star have received honors and 


awards, including three Emmys. 





are used in a couple of WRCA-TV shows in a 
test effort to help build distribution. Success 
could mean expansion moves in time. 
Channing Hadlock, tv-radio director, handles 
the schedules. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 
SALES CO. 


(Fitzgerald Adv. Agency, Inc., Neu 
Orleans) 
As noted in Nov. 3 Tele-Scope, SNOW- 


DRIFT intends to re-enter spot after 





































FLAMINGO TELEFIM SALES INC. 


SOLDIER 


PRICED 
REALISTICALLY 


Expressly designed to give the 
local and regional sponsor the 
utmost in prestige, comparable to 
the finest network offerings. Each 
program action packed. 


509 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
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pulling out early this past summer and 
turning its schedules over to Hunt Foods. 
Three flights will run during the 52 weeks 
beginning in January in a large number 
of markets across the country. Most spots 
will be ID’s, with the frequency about 20 
per week, Margaret Stair is the timebuyer. 


WISE POTATO CHIP CO. 


(The Lynn Organization, 


Wilkes-Barre) 


With distribution throughout a good share 
of the country, this potato-chip producer 

is currently using spot only in a few 
southern markets where it has co-op 
arrangements with Kroger stores. The agency 
supplies filmed minutes and 20’s to various 
local stores for placement. Prospects look 
good, however, for new agency-set schedules 
early next year in Boston, Pittsburgh, Miami 
and several other markets. William 
McLaughlin, media director, is the timebuyer. 


WORD-O-RAMA CO. 


(Leonard Wolf & Associates, Inc., 
N.S 

This maker of a game similar to “Scrabble,” 
called WORD-O-RAMA, is getting a 
schedule of day and night ID’s under way in 
New York and plans to continue running 
for some time, not just during the Christmas 
season. If results are good, Chicago will 

be the next market added. Leonard Wolf 
handles the buying. 
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FCC AND PROGRAMS. FCC commis- 
sioner T.A.M. Craven wasn’t exactly 
thinking out loud when he issued his 
well-publicized dissent to a commis- 
sion proposal to revise and simplify 
some of the many forms required to 
be filled out by applicants for tv and 
radio stations and by stations seeking 
license renewals. 

Mr. Craven in effect blasted the 
forms requiring the stations to categor- 
ize their programming and the time 
devoted to each as an effort to give the 
FCC a subtle form of censorship over 
programming. 

Although Mr. Craven was speaking 
only for himself for the record in the 
dissent, there’s ample reason to believe 
that other commissioners support his 
views, although they haven’t come 
right out and said so publicly. But 
there is behind-the-scenes action at the 
FCC to indicate that some Commis- 
sioners. favor more adequate reviews 
of programming, short of outright 
censorship. 

Criticism of the FCC by Congress 
in the last session still has echoes in 
the commission’s activity—in fact, 
some have contended that Mr. Craven’s 
dissent partly reflects charges on 
Capitol Hill that the FCC has “inter- 
fered” and “dictated” programming 
policies of stations through its power 
to compare the merits of station ap- 
plicants where programming policies 
are a factor in the award of licenses. 


CENSORS AT WORK? “While em- 
bracing the spirit of the First Amend- 
ment and the censorship of the Com- 
munications Act, this agency, in my 
opinion, has consistently censored 
broadcast stations’ programming by, 
among other things, dictating the pro- 
gram pattern to be followed by all 
stations,” charged Mr. Craven. “The 
commission has accomplished this by 
setting forth in its application forms 
the program categories which it be- 
lieves are in the public interest and 
which it expects licensees to accept, 
for the most part, as a ‘guide’ for their 
operations. 


“As if this were not censorship 


Washington Memo 
tcc 


enough, the commission has success- 
fully sought to bring recalcitrant 
licensees into line with its concept of 
what constitutes programming in the 
public interest through the adoption 
of the ex post facto judicial method of 
condemnatory action in connection 
with their applications for license re- 
newal. 

“However, despite this agency’s re- 
strictive practices in this connection, 
I would be the first to insist that the 
commission has no desire or intent to 
censor broadcasting and is completely 
sincere in its collective belief that 
no element of censorship is involved 
in actions of this nature. The majority 
of the commission and I merely dis- 
agree as to the point at which lawful 
regulation ends and censorship 
begins.” 

The broadcasting industry would 
appear to be less concerned about the 
threat of censorship than Mr. Craven 
and his supporters. At least, the Broad- 
cast Industry Committee of the Ad- 
visory Council on Federal Reports, 
composed of leading tv and radio 
officials, helped to draw up the new 
forms and evidenced little concern 
about Mr. Craven’s charges. 


CRAVEN CRIES. Mr. Craven went on 
to say that “obviously, one cannot 
quarrel with the commission’s efforts 
here to abbreviate and clarify Govern- 
ment forms, but, despite a need in 
this regard, it appears to me that 
Government supervision of the mass 
media of expression by radio has be- 
gun to encroach upon a_ hard-won 
constitutional right of the American 
people to such an extent that the super- 
vision itself requires more constant 
review and greater restraint than it 
has been receiving. 

“Feeling as strongly as I do on the 
subject of unnecessary restrictive 
Government regulation in general and 
freedom of expression in particular, 
I believe I should speak out against 
a Government policy which to me is 
so patently censorial in nature.” 

Mr. Craven said that the commission 
should stop using program proposals 

















as one of the criteria on which it bases 
its approval or disapproval of an ap- 
plication for a station and that as a 
general rule the commission should 
leave the task of programming in the 
public interest exclusively to the licen- 
see, “where it belongs as a matter of 
right and duty.” 

He said furthermore that he believes 
the individual station owner is much 
more qualified than the FCC to judge 
the programming needs of his com- 
munity and that the commission would 
be well advised to confine itself to the 
authority granted it by the Communi- 
cations Act—namely, prohibiting the 
broadcasting of obscene and indecent 
material and advertisements of lot- 
teries. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? Whether Mr. 
Craven’s blast will stimulate Congress 
into another of its highly publicized 
investigations of the FCC’s actions re- 
mains to be seen. The industry’s big- 
wigs haven't been inclined to be too 
critical of the FCC’s requirements for 
a rundown of its programming con- 
tent, present and prospective, so it 
seems unlikely that Congress will be 

stirred into action on that score. 
More to the point would be whether 
the FCC itself might modify some of 
its rules and forms to place less em- 
phasis on programming content—and 
here again the odds would seem to 
favor the status quo in the absence 
of any real pressure to change them, 
Mr. Craven’s charges notwithstanding. 
Was Mr. Craven speaking for the 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Sales 


says that in 1957 the company’s sales- 
promotion department “processed an 
average of 45 orders for merchandis- 
ing materials from sponsors, stations 
and agencies every day. This was dou- 
ble the size of orders received in the 
previous 12 months. Today, Ziv re- 
ceives more than 65 orders every day— 
an increase of more than 40 per cent 
within one year, and more than 100 
per cent within two years.” 

CBS Films’ Mr. Scanlon says that 
station and sponsor demand for mer- 
chandising support has increased 50 to 
75 per cent in the past year. “The re- 
cession,” he says, “has created a boom 
in the tv film merchandising field, 
bringing about a record demand for 
point-of-sale and promotion materials.” 

Frank Mincolla, director of mer- 
chandising for MCA-TV, says that 
“sponsors today want more premiums 
than ever before. When business is off, 
advertisers demand that extra push.” 

Ron Willman, director of client serv- 
ices for ABC Films, reports that station 
and sponsor demand for merchandising 
material has increased on the average 
of more than 40 per cent over last year. 
“Within the first year of 26 Men ABC 
Films received over 70 orders for pro- 
motion and merchandising items for 
this series alone. We have supplied 
sponsors with over 100,000 posters, 
stuffers, handbills, postcards, window 
streamers and recipe books.” 

Eli Harris, president of Donall & 
Harman, agency for ITC, reports a 
“tremendous increase in demand for 
merchandising aids.” ITC properties, 
he says, especially lend themselves to 
extensive merchandising anyway, but at 
least one explanation for the jump in 
requests can be attributed to local ad- 
vertisers “who are a lot more sophisti- 
cated in their use of television today.” 

Ed Justin, director of merchandis- 
ing for Screen Gems, also reports in- 
creased station and sponsor requests 
for merchandising aids. “We’ve been 
asked for all kinds of material, and 
from people who formerly showed little 
interest in merchandising. At least one 
reason for this is the intensified com- 
petition for tv audiences.” 

Marty Roberts, director of promo- 
tion for National Telefilm Associates, 
notes a trend on the part of stations to 
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Lincoln L. Hilbert has been named 
merchandising manager of WLW tele- 
vision and radio, it has been an- 
nounced by C. L. Eustice, director of 
product services for Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. Mr. Hilbert takes over 
the duties of Fred Wilson, who has 
resigned to join Leo Burnett Advertis- 
ing in Chicago as merchandising and 
promotional representative of that 
agency's media department. Mr. Hil- 
bert has been with Crosley Broad- 
casting as a merchandising field man 
since April 1957. 





request and use an increasing amount 
of merchandising material. “Stations 
are doing this as a plus for the spon- 
sor,” he says, “and advertisers them- 
selves are becoming a lot more knowl- 
edgeable in this area.” 


Arthur Perles, director of promotion, 
California National Productions, re- 
ports there has been “a tremendous up- 
turn in sponsor as well as station inter- 
est in the marketing aids syndicators 
offer. Advertisers are getting more hep 
to the idea that there is a way of ob- 
taining additional value out of their in- 
vestment beyond the allotted time on 
the air.” 

Over the years certain standard ap- 
proaches have been found to work in 
almost every case. Each program, of 
course, has its own unique problems 
and opportunities, and each sponsor 
and station and market presents differ- 
ent challenges, but by and large mer- 
chandising kits are rather similar. Thus 
personal-appearance suggestions, direct- 
mail techniques, on-the-air promotion 
aids, newspaper publicity tips and ad- 
vertising mats, as well as radio and 
motion-picture theatre advertising sug- 
gestions, are all standard elements in 
a merchandising kit. 


Beyond these are the window stream- 
ers, placards, postcards and throwaways 


calling attention to the program, station 
and sponsor. A list of premiums re- 
lated to the show (such as Rescue 8 
crash helmets, Jim Bowie rubber 
knives) is offered at cost, to be dis- 
tributed either as giveaways, or as self- 
liquidators. 

Some of these gimmicks have gained 
the program, station and sponsor fabu- 
lous yardage. One of CBS Films’ big- 
gest hits in this area is a miniature 
whirlybird. One sponsor (Laura Scud- 
der potato chips) offered that premium 
for a label, plus 50 cents, and got 76,- 
000 takers. 

One new development in merchan- 
dising is a plan developed by Ziv for 
Mackenzie’s Raiders. Called Retail Ac- 
tion, the plan is aimed at stimulating 
sales at the retail level for the sponsor. 
Retail Action offers retailers functional 
display material, as opposed to purely 
decorative material, and Ziv marketing 
people reason that these promotional 
pieces will have a longer life at the re- 
tail outlets. The items include store- 
hour signs 
shopping, holidays) 


(evening and week-end 
price tags and 
shopping bags, shelf-tape strips and 
lapel buttons for clerks, salesmen and 
cashiers. 

Ziv’s Mr. Rifkin says that “there’s 
nothing here that displaces current suc- 
cessful promotion practices as repre- 
sented in the regular Mackenzie's 
Raiders promotion kit. However, the 
Mackenzie's Raiders sponsors get two 
kits, both designed to build audience, 
store traffic and sales, but each in an 
entirely different—and effective—way. 
Retail Action gives these sponsors a 
tremendous plus in exploiting their 
sponsorships.” 

Licensed items such as Davy Crockett 
hats, Maverick vests, Popeye punching 
bags and Tic Tac Dough games are sold 
in such volume as to be considered in- 
valuable as program promotion. Al- 
though most licensed items are manu- 
factured for children, they often come 
from so-called adult programming, and 
their very presence in the home is a 
program reminder. 

Robert R. Max, merchandising man- 
ager, California National Productions, 
points out that “an adult show can be 
licensed as long as the merchandise is 
geared for children.” There are many 
intangibles involved in the sale of these 
(Continued on page 62) 
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PHILCO OVERHAUL. It’s been three 
years now since there was a manage- 
ment overhaul at Philco Corp. The 
company had been losing ground 
rapidly to its competitors, it had been 
slow in bringing out a full line of 
appliances from tv to dishwashers and 
dryers, it had been laggard in modern- 
izing its distribution system, and it 
had fought a weak, rear-guard action 
against rising costs. 

James M. Skinner, Philco president, 
who’s been charged with the job of 
doing the necessary face-lifting on the 
company, evidently expects the turn 
to come in 1959. Recently he estimated 
that Philco’s volume for 1958 should 
total approximately $350 million, off 
from the $372.6 million scored in 
1957. Profits for the full year should 
approximate 41 cents per share, com- 
pared with the $1 per share Philco 
reported in 1957. Of that estimated 
41 cents, all but one cent will repre- 
sent profits made in the final quarter 
of the year, since Philco had but a 
one-cent-per-share profit in the first 
nine months. Last year, for the initial 
nine months, the company had earn- 
ings of 64 cents on a volume of $275 
million. 


Many analysts naturally thought 
that 1957 was the turning point in 
Philco’s fortunes. But the hope proved 
premature. Mr. Skinner himself has 
admitted the results in the first half 
of 1958 were extremely disappointing. 
True, Philco’s expectations ran counter 
to the broad economic trends in the 
nation, since a recession stunted public 
demand from late in 1957 through 
the spring of 1958. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHT. Now, however, 
with the upswing in business that has 
been in progress since last summer, 
the prospects are once more encourag- 
ing. The demand for appliances is 
expected to show a marked improve- 
ment through 1959, and Philco should 
get “its full share of the market,” 
according to Mr. Skinner. 


There are several strong factors to 
support this forecast. The Federal 
Government has pledged itself to spur 


Wall Street Report 


more home building, in itself the most 
important aid to boosting demand for 
home appliances. If for no other rea- 
son than to prepare for this demand, 
the nation’s appliance dealers and re- 
tailers will have to increase their in- 
ventories, which were allowed to fall 
to minimum levels for the past two 
years. One factor encouraging dealers 
to restock is the toning down of the 
fierce price wars that have plagued the 
appliance field since the end of World 
War II. The truce in this cutthroat 
competition reflects the absorption of 
the discount house into the conven- 
tional retail community. 

President Skinner says Philco has 
no inventory problems of its own, that 
its receivables are in a better position 
than a year ago, and that there is no 
short-term debt outstanding. Since 
June there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in appliance sales. 


SET-SALE GAIN. The company’s line 
of television sets—radically redesigned 
in 1958—will show a sales increase 
for the year compared with 1957, 
despite a sharp slump in general tv 
set sales during the year. The “Pre- 
dicta” line, which features a set with 
the picture tube separated from the 
receiving apparatus, has created a stir 
among consumers. 

Despite the cautious optimism of 
the Philco management, there’s no evi- 
dence that investors can look forward 
to any return in the form of a dividend 
in the near future. This year the com- 
pany paid a two-per-cent stock divi- 
dend, compared with a four-per-cent 
dividend paid in the same period of 
last year. On the basis of the stock 
market, a good deal of improvement 
in Philco’s earning position is not 
only anticipated but already dis- 
counted. From a low of $12 per share 
earlier in the year, Philco common 
has risen to $26 per share early this 
month. Under normal circumstances 
such a price for a stock with its earn- 
ing power still under a shadow would 
be challenged. However, the last short- 
interest report showed that only some 
6,727 shares had been sold short as 
of mid-November. This was a slight 


increase over the short interest in 


mid-October but still insignificant in 
view of the 3.9 million shares out- 
standing. 


SIEGLER ACTIVITY. In this column 
three issues back, attention was di- 
rected toward Siegler Corp., listed 
on the Big Board. Since then the 
Siegler common has been one of the 
most actively traded stocks, and its 
price has risen substantially. Com- 
menting on the activity of the com- 
mon, John G. 


attributed the interest to reports that 


Brooks, president, 


the company had a newly patented 
electronic device. It’s called an “alter- 
nator” and is designed to generate 
alternating current in a manner that 
will make it valuable in, among others, 
the aircraft industry. 

Mr. Brooks estimates that it will 
be a year before Siegler can get into 
volume production on the alternator. 
However, even without the aid of the 
new product, the company is enjoy- 
ing a notable improvement in_ its 
profits. It’s estimated that for the 
current fiscal year the company’s 
volume will reach $80 million, com- 
pared with the $73 million volume of 
the 1958 fiscal year. Profits also 
should show an increase over the 80 
cents per share reported for the last 
fiscal year. This forecast is already 
borne out by the earnings of the first 
half of the year, which should top 
70 cents per share. 
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Co-op (Continued from page 29) 
the summer, and indications are that 
the campaign will continue. While 
General Motors cars have not yet 
begun to accept co-op plans from 
dealers, indications are that the policy 
may soon be reconsidered. 

Meanwhile, many of the companies 
catering to the automobile trade con- 
tinue to use co-op advertising. Among 
those interested in co-op on television 
are Armstrong Rubber, Cities Service 
Oil Co., Continental Oil, Dayton Rub- 
ber, D-X Sunray Oil Co., Firestone, 
General Petroleum, B. F. Goodrich, 
Hy-Test, Leo Gi Tires, Quaker State 
Oil, Richfield Oil, Shell Oil, Sinclair 
Oil and U.S. Rubber Co. 

While television is still receiving a 
rather small part of the co-op funds 
which are used by department stores 
and soft-goods retailers, there are in- 
dications that the tv share is constantly 
increasing. In a survey (mentioned 
earlier) conducted in Pennsylvania, 
millinery, appliances, floor covering, 
candy, silverware and hosiery in that 
order led in groups most favored in 
co-op advertising. 

Corsets and brassieres, underwear 
and dresses all scored a sizeable per- 
centage in this department. Among the 





Co-op and TvB 

The cooperative-advertising de- 
partment of the Television Bureau 
of Advertising has for three years 
been gathering and compiling in- 
formation about the co-op plans 
of national advertisers, their pol- 
icies on furnishing films, slides and 
scripts. Under the direction of Lisa 
Gentry, this department has filed 
detailed plans and policies of near- 
ly every important sponsor. 

This information is available to 
members of TvB on request. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Miss Gentry at 
the Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 





major manufacturers of women’s ac- 
cessories and clothing who use co-op 
in television are S. Augstein & Co., 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Flexees, 
Hollywood V-Ette Vassarette, Jantzen, 
Kramer Bros., Revelation Bras Co., 
Rivoli Corset Co., Sarong, Inc., the 
Strouse, Adler Co., the Vassar Co. and 
Warner Bros. 

Shoe firms include Allen-Edmonds, 
Desco Shoes, H. C. Godman Co., Inter- 
national Shoe Co., Friedman Shelby, 
Peters and Johnson & Rand divisions, 





Sales 


items, he says, but it has become clear 
(from the retail sale of children’s items 
based on adult shows) that parents are 
being influenced. 


(Continued from page 60) 


Retail sales, according to Ed Justin 
of Screen Gems, are often an excellent 
barometer of the relative popularity of 
a program. Frequently, as the market 
for licensed items drops, the show they 
are based upon follows suit, he says. 

Jack Convery, vice president of ABC 
Merchandising, Inc., an AB-PT sub- 
sidiary, says that licensing can be con- 
sidered a discount for the program’s 
sponsor. “If we sell X-million dollars 
of Maverick goods, we create that many 
more favorable advertising impres- 
sions.” And Sid Rubin, director of CBS 
Enterprises, feels that licensed items 
“have a greater effect on audiences than 
does normal merchandising.” 


Associated Artists Enterprises, a sub- 


sidiary of United Artists Associated, 
has sustained one of the more success- 
ful and unique licensing-merchandising 
arrangements in the business. Through 
a special royalty-sharing plan with sta- 
tions as well as manufacturers, AAE 
parlayed one property—Popeye—into 
countless profitable items ranging from 
frozen spinach to balloon pipes. The 
company has just set up an interna- 
tional merchandising operation. 

In addition to the obvious value of 
merchandising, two intangibles are also 
offered to advertisers: prestige and 
close identification. The over-all proc- 
ess, whatever gimmicks are used, can- 
not but transform an initial investment 
in air time to counter sales and to larger 
audiences. In the coming year, stations 
and advertisers will probably place even 
greater emphasis on this kind of pro- 
motion. And packagers with successful 
merchandising will find that the service 
has become more than an extra, but an 
integral part of the sales operation. 


I. Miller & Sons Co., A. E. Nettleton, 
Roberts, Johnson & Wood and J. P. 
Smith Shoe Co. 

In men’s clothing an equal number 
of well-known brands are interested 
in television co-op. Among those with 
co-op agreements are Adam Hat Mfgs., 
F. Jacobson & Sons, Jantzen, Max 
Udell Sons & Co., and Wembley, Inc. 

Surveys seem to indicate that, while 
there is mixed feeling about the value 
of co-op for clothing stores, many 
merchants are inclined to drop brand 
lines which do not offer cooperative 
advertising plans. As television ad- 
vertising meets more and more favor 
in this particular group, most clothing 
manufacturers are expanding their 
co-op ad plans to include television. 
While some brand names may not be 
included in tv co-op lists, it is best 
for interested merchants or stations 
to make specific inquiries to distribu- 
tors or manufacturers before abandon- 
ing the idea that co-op funds may be 
obtained for tv advertising. 


Cold Drink Co-op 


Co-op plans are offered by most of 
the major cold-drink firms as well as 
confections. 
Coca-Cola offers a great choice of 
material to its bottlers as well as a 


the manufacturers of 


share-cost plan under a special com- 
pany agreement. E. G. Fritschel, of 
the Coca-Cola advertising department, 
points out that bottlers are familiar 
with the plan. “To attempt to give a 
complete picture would involve a great 
deal more space,” he tells TV AGE, sug- 
gesting that those interested contact 
bottlers for details. 

Dr. Pepper also has a complete 
co-op plan. “Our co-op procedure with 
our bottlers is that we participate on 
a 50-50 basis on the purchase of time 
and syndicated shows when a televi- 
sion program is deemed advisable,” 
John C. Simmons, national advertising 
manager, says. “These agreements are 
instigated and approved by this depart- 
ment.” Other soft-drink firms offering 
co-op plans include Canada Dry, 
Charles F. Hires Co., Mission of 
California, Nehi Corp., Pepsi-Cola and 
the Squirt Co. 

Candy makers using co-op on a 
large scale include Paul F. Beich Co., 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Campana Sales 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Growth of states in far western group paced by booming television 


merica’s traditional land of opportunity, the 

golden west, today is growing so rapidly 

and prospering so hugely that it is achieving, and 

in many cases surpassing, the wildest promises 
of its most optimistic boosters of yesteryear. 

Not only is the west bursting at the seams with 
a new and ever-increasing growth in population, 
but its new economy is keeping pace, with buying 
power, income and total output hitting new highs 
year after year. 

Far in the fore of this Pacific parade of prog- 
ress is California, second only to New York in 
population, income and retail sales. And chalking 
up showings almost as creditable and offering, 





because of sparse settlement, much more room 
for physical expansion, are her mountain state 
neighbors of Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. 

Television has played an important role in the 
upward climb of these four states. Probably more 
than any other medium, it has helped the boom 
by spreading the story of this land of opportunity 
and thereby attracting new people, new capital 
and new enterprises. It has helped build better 
cities and communities through civic leadership 
and cooperation and through wholesome family 
entertainment. And, just as important, it -has 
helped the economy through selling the goods that 
these growing states need in ever-increasing 
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quantities. 

California, already second in the 
nation in size, population and im- 
portance economically, is growing at 
such a rapid pace that it may easily 
become first in the latter two divisions 
within a few short years. 

The state has a rich historical back- 
ground. Named by Cortez in 1535, it 
was Upper California under Spain. 
Mexico took over in 1822 and ceded 
it to the California Republic. The 
U.S. flag was raised in the state on 
July 7, 1846, and California was 
admitted to the Union as the 3lst 
state on Sept. 9, 1850. 

The year it was admitted, California 
had a population of 92,597 persons. 
By 1870 this had grown to 560,247 
and in 1900 had nearly tripled to 
reach 1,485,053. In the next 20 years 
this figure more than doubled so that 
the census in 1920 was 3,426,861. By 
1940 it was 6,907,387 and in 1950 
10,586,223, a gain of 53.3 per cent 
over 1940. 

The seven years since 1950 have 
seen the population reach an estimated 
total on Jan. 1, 1958, of 14,280,400, 
an increase of about 35 per cent for 
the period. Effective buying income 
of the state is estimated at more than 
$30 billion, while retail sales are 
nearly $20 billion. 

California is blessed by one of the 
nation’s most favorable climates which 
varies according to distance from the 
ocean and altitude. The mean tem- 
perature at San Francisco is 56 de- 
grees, with a summer mean of 60 
degrees and winter of 51 degrees. In 
the central valley the mean is 64 
degrees but sometimes reaches 110 
degrees. The central valley is irrigated 
by a vast system of dams and lakes, 
turning the huge area into ideal 
orchard and farming lands. 

California leads the nation in pro- 
duction of fruit and vegetables. It is 
first in grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, 
olives, figs, lemons, avocados, walnuts, 
almonds, lettuce, melons and tomatoes, 
second in oranges and barley, third 
in hay, fourth in cotton. It leads in 
production of wine, canned, dried and 
frozen fruits and vegetables, fish and 
fish products. The state has nearly 
four million cattle and nearly two 
million sheep. 


Biggest mineral product is oil. The 


state is third in gold production and 
also produces iron, cement, silver, 
lead, borax, copper, quicksilver, tung- 
sten and magnesite. 

The state’s major industry is manu- 
facturing. Among its products are air- 
craft, autos and ships, food products, 
fabricated metal, machinery, chemical, 
lumber, printing and publishing, elec- 
trical products and primary metals. 
Hollywood is the motion-picture capi- 
tal of the world and is becoming in- 
creasingly important in film produc- 
tion for television. 

California has 18 national forests, 
comprising one-fifth of the state. There 
are 53 state parks, 32 state-owned 
beaches and a number of historical 
monuments. 

Los Angeles is the world’s largest 
city in area with 454 square miles and 
has become the nation’s third largest 
industrial center. In 1956 industrial 
expansion totaled nearly $47 million, 
with 123 new plants being added. 


Arizona Growing 


Arizona, the Grand Canyon state, 
is the youngest in the Union until 
Alaska is formally admitted, having 
joined officially on Feb. 14, 1912. 

The state has chalked up a notable 
growth record with only 9,658 people 
in 1870, 122,931 in 1900, 334,162 in 
1920, 499,261 in 1940 and 749,587 
in 1950. The growth between 1940 and 
1950 was 50.1 per cent. 

Today the Arizona population is 
estimated at 1,145,200, an increase of 
52 per cent in only seven years. This 
is matched by a present effective buy- 
ing income estimated at $1,745 million 
and retail sales of $1,322 million. 

Arizona was a part of the land 
which was ceded in 1848 by Mexico 
and became the first territory of New 
Mexico, to which the Gadsden Pur- 
chase was added in 1853. Arizona be- 
came a territory in 1863. 

Besides the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, Arizona is famed for the 
Painted Desert, the Petrified Forest, 
Canyon Diablo and Meteor Crater, 
the Hoover Dam and Lake Mead. 
Glen Canyon Dam is under construc- 
tion and will be second in height only 
to Hoover Dam. 

Mining is the biggest industry in 
Arizona, and the state ranks first in 
the nation in copper production with 






45 per cent of the national total. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, barite, molybdenum, vanadium, 
tungsten, manganese and uranium. 
The state offers the largest known 
source of helium, near Navajo. 

The state has important agricultural 
products, with some irrigatec areas 
yielding five to eight crops of alfalfa 
annually. Citrus fruits, dates, truck 
crops, barley, sorghum, cotton and 
wheat are important, as well as cattle 
and sheep ranching. 

The tourist industry contributes 
millions annually to revenue, with the 
Grand Canyon the feature attraction, 
and rodeos, Hopi, Navajo and Yaqui 
ceremonials bringing many people to 
the state. Phoenix, Tucson and Yuma 
all are important tourist centers. 

In the 10-year period between 1946 
and 1956 Arizona led the nation in 
rate of bank-deposit growth, manu- 
facturing employment, non-agricul- 
tural employment, growth of agricul- 
tural income, growth of personal 
income, life insurance in force and 
non-ferrous mineral production. 

Nevada, smallest state in the nation 
from a population standpoint, has one 
of the most vigorous growth records 
in the past few years. The state had 
only 6,857 people in 1860 and by 
1900 42,335. In 1920 there were 
77,407, 1940 110,447 and in 1950 
160,083. The increase from 1940 to 
1950 amounted to a gain of 45.2 per 
cent. 

Today 
reached 252,900, a gain in seven years 
of 57 per cent. Effective buying in- 


come is estimated at about $438 


Nevada’s population has 


million. 

The state first reached national at- 
tention when the Comstock Lode was 
discovered in 1859. This group of 
mines yielded more than $1 billion 
in silver and gold after its discovery. 
Today mining includes copper, zinc, 
gold and tungsten. 

The state was one of the first to 
introduce irrigation, with the New- 
lands project, built in 1902, reclaim- 
ing 87,000 acres where truck crops, 
poultry and turkeys thrive. The Hum- 
boldt-Lovelock project has reclaimed 
additional large areas for grain, al- 
falfa and dairying. 

The use of Yucca Flat in Nevada 
for a nuclear proving ground has 
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7— Effective Buying Income —., Total 

Net Retail Auto- 
Pop- Dollars Per Per Sales Food motive Drugs 
Counties ulation ($000) Capita Family ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) 
J 22,660 708 3,777 12,374 1,910 2,771 190 
71,266 1,529 5,202 53,244 12,418 7,780 2,276 
40,824 1,183 4,860 50,219 7,179 9,682 1,139 
43,331 1,489 5,350 36,860 8,710 9,810 1,313 
16,434 1,255 4,980 12,180 2,486 2,167 404 
Greenlee ............-- 15.1 24,783 1,641 6,522 13,927 1,816 2,975 443 
Maricopa 548.0 872,294 1,592 5,426 668,977 160,997 130,152 25,993 
Mohave ite 7.8 12,503 1,603 5,436 14,746 1,906 3,250 448 
SS 34.4 34,160 993 4,324 34,564 5,829 4,182 796 
Pima .................. 339.5 400,476 1,672 5,829 269,700 69,037 45,395 9,937 
EL” sccpeasienynnnctenh 62.8 78,616 1,252 5,007 53,238 17,029 8,853 1,374 
Santa Cruz ........... 11.1 15,496 1,396 5,343 18,843 4,660 3,120 456 
OS Pee 24.0 39,343 1,639 5,541 29,573 6,514 7,745 1,167 
SED, :nosmsencinnieens 47.2 73,639 1,560 5,579 54,177 14,067 9,288 2,010 
The figures in the above table are reprinted with permission of Sales M «M ine, the 


eopyright owners, from the May 1958 Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 





added to the state’s income. 

Most Nevada 
economy is the tourist trade which is 
attracted by the state’s legalized gam- 
bling and divorce laws. State revenue 
from gambling makes it possible for 


important in the 


the state to operate without income or 
inheritance taxes. 

tourist cities are Las 
Vegas, Reno and Carson City. Pyramid 
Lake and Lake Tahoe, as well as large 


Principal 


streams, attract fishermen and other 
sportsmen. Rodeos are popular. Vir- 
ginia City, a relic of the Comstock 
Lode, tourists as do 
Lehman and Gypsum caves. 


attracts many 


The state has important livestock 
and cattle ranching. 

New Mexico is becoming increas- 
ingly important industrially as well 
as for its agriculture and mineral 


wealth. 


The state’s growth record is a good 
one, growing from 61,547 in 1850 to 
91,874 in 1870, 195,310 in 1900, 
360,350 in 1920, 531,818 in 1940 to 
681,187 in 1950. The gain from 1940 
to 1950 was 28.1 per cent. 


Today New Mexico has 858,400 
people, a growth of 25 per cent in a 
period of only seven years. Effective 
buying income is about $1.2 billion, 
while retail sales total $923 million. 

Vast areas of the state are under 
irrigation from the Elephant Butte 
dam and reservoir, Caballo, El Vado 
and Carson dams. Wheat, corn, beans 
and cotton are raised in the state. 
Cattle and sheep make an important 
contribution to the economy. 

Oil and natural gas are the largest 
industry, with production about $288 
million annually. Potash mining near 
Carlsbad makes the state the most 
important producer of this chemical. 
Copper, gold, silver, zinc, lead, man- 
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ganese, beryl, molybdenum and pumice 
are mined in the state. Lumber is an 
important commodity. 

Tourists come to the state to see 
the Carlsbad Caverns, Enchanted 
Mesa, Chaco Canyon and pueblo ruins. 

All of these four western states have 
come to rely heavily on television. 
Arizona, with eight vhf television sta- 
tions, has-an estimated 302,000 tele- 
vision homes. California has a total of 
30 stations, three of which are uhf, 
and an estimated 4,260,000 tv homes. 
Nevada has four vhf stations and 
60,000 television homes. New Mexico, 
with six vhf stations, has 140,000 tv 
homes. Altogether the four states have 
about 60,000 color television receivers. 

Following, alphabetically by state 
and city, are the television markets 
which make up these four far-western 
states. Facts about each market help 
paint a picture of its importance in 
the national economy. 

In the past 15 years Phoenix has 
forged ahead from a city of 75,000 to 
a point where the Phoenix metropoli- 
tan area now includes over 548,000 
persons. Originally an agriculture and 
tourist center, the city has grown in- 
dustrially in the past few years. Today 
it has Goodyear Aircraft, Airsearch, 
Reynolds Metals, General Electric, 
Sperry Phoenix, U. S. Semi-Conductor, 
Motorola, Western Military Electronics 
Research Center, H. J. Heinz, Western 
Electric, U.S. Rubber, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Westing- 
house Electric, Cummins Diesel and 
others. 

The effective buying income of 
Phoenix is estimated at more than 
$872 million. 

Television stations in the Phoenix 
area include KOOL-TV, chan. 10; KPHO- 
TV, chan. 5; KTVK, chan 3, and the 
Mesa-Phoenix station, KVAR, chan. 12. 


KOOL-TV, 511 West Adams St., is 
owned by KOOL Radio-Television, 
Inc., stockholders of which include, . 
Autry, chairman (55.38%); 
Thomas Chauncey, president and gen- 
eral manager (20.19%); Frank Beer, 
vice president (4.96%), and Tom and 
Ann Kerney (19.47%). Mr. Autry 
also owns 48 per cent of KOLD-TV 


Gene 


Tucson, and he and Mr. Kerney each 
own 1214 per cent of the Phoenix 
Republic and Gazette. Mr. Chauncey 
also has a 20-per-cent interest in the 
Tucson station. 

KOOL-TV went on the air Oct. 24, 
1953, as a share-time outlet with 
Kow-Tv. In May 1954 it bought and 
merged with KOY-TV. 

Kenneth Morton is vice president 
and station manager, Robert W. Miller 
sales manager, and the Hollingbery 
Co. is national representative. 

The station telecasts on authorized 
power of 316 kw visual from an an- 
tenna 1,821 feet above average terrain 
and 264 feet above ground. It is a 
CBS-TV affiliate. 

KPHO-TV, 631 North First Ave., is 
owned by Meredith Engineering Co., 
which is the property of Meredith 
Publishing Co., publishers of Better 
Homes & Gardens and Successful 
Farming. 

The station went on the air Dec. 4, 
1949, the first station in the state. 
In 1952 it was purchased by its present 
owners. Executives boast that it is 
number one in audience among in- 
dependent television stations in the 
nation in markets with four or more 
stations. Programming includes MGM, 
20th Century-Fox, Republic, Warner 
Bros. and NTA films. 

KPHO-TV with 17.5 kw 
visual power from an antenna 400 


telecasts 


feet above average terrain and 497 
feet above ground. Richard B. Rawls 
and Howard 


Stalnaker station manager. The Katz 


is general manager, 


Agency represents the station na- 
tionally. 
“Here in Phoenix the future is 


stamped ‘unlimited’ in almost all re- 
spects,” says Mr. Rawls, “especially 
if the past and present are any indica- 
tion of what’s to come. Television’s 
place in that future is equally un- 
limited in helping more and more 
people move more and more products 


and services . . . the two are directly 














tied in with each other to the extent 
that the outlook is nothing but 
optimistic.” 

KTVK, 3435 North 16th St., is owned 
by Arizona Television Co., with 
Ernest W. MacFarland president 
(40% ), Leon M. Nowell vice president 
and general manager (20%), and 
Ralph A. Watkins vice president- 
treasurer (20%) 

The station went on the air March 
1, 1955, and telecasts with 100 kw 
visual power from an antenna 1,670 
feet above average terrain and 228 
feet above ground. Burton B. LaDow 
is station manager and commerciai 
manager. The station is represented 
nationally by Weed Television. It is 
an ABC-TV affiliate. 

KvaR, 1101 North Central, is owned 
by KTAR Broadcasting Co., with John 
J. Louis chairman (68.23%), and 
Richard O. Lewis president and gen- 
eral manager (17.47%). 

The station went on the air April 
23, 1953, and telecasts with 31.6 kw 
power from an antenna 1,550 feet 
above average terrain and 97 feet 
above ground, Ray Smucker is vice 


president in charge of sales at the 
station, and Avery-Knodel, Inc., rep- 
resents it nationally. KVAR is an 
NBC-TV affiliate. 

Tucson, second largest city in the 
state, is located in the Santa Cruz 
Valley and is the principal trading 
center of southern Arizona, northern 
Mexico and western New Mexico. For 
many years a health resort and vaca- 
tion center, Tucson is growing indus- 
trially and has become a metropolitan 
area with a population of 239,500 
and an effective buying income of 
more than $400 million. 

The Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that from 1,000 to 1,200 new 
permanent residents are added to the 
area each month. 

‘fucson has three television stations, 
K-GUN, chan. 9; KOLD-Tv, chan. 13; 
and KVOA-TV, chan. 4. 

K-GUN, 2175 North Sixth St., went 
on the air in June 1956. In December 
of that year the station was purchased 
from D. W. Ingram by the Tucson 
Television Co., with H. U. Garrett 
chairman (40% ), Tom E. Foster presi- 
dent (10%), Tolbert Foster vice presi- 





dent and general manager (10%), and 
Taylor Milton (15%). James H. Hays 
is station manager, and Ben L. Slack 
commercial manager. The ABC-TV 
station is represented nationally by 
Headley-Reed Tv. 

K-GUN telecasts on 63.1 kw visual 
power from an antenna 3,660 feet 
above average terrain and 237 feet 
above ground. The station is an 
ABC-TV affiliate. 

Confidence in the continued healthy 
expansion of K-GUN and the Arizona 
market is expressed by general mana- 
ger Foster. Plans have just been com- 
pleted by the station to expand view- 
ing time to 14 hours daily in order to 
serve the area better. Mr. Foster points 
to a Nielsen NCS No. 3 for the area 
of 93,600 homes, or an audience of 
326,760. 

KOLD-TV, 115 West Drachman St., 
is owned by the Old Pueblo Broad- 
casting Co., with Gene Autry chairman 
(48%), Tom Chauncey president- 
treasurer (20%), E. S. Mittendorf 
vice president, secretary and general 
manager (2%), Tom Kerney (20%), 
and H. C. Tovrea (10%). Mr. Autry 





TUCSON... 


Tucson has boomed — but definitely — into the Nation’s Top 100 Markets... 
the West’s Top 20. Brand new, up-to-date SRDS Consumer Markets Data 
(November 10, 1958) ranks Tucson Metropolitan Area: 
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Use television to reach this profitable market most effectively, most economically. 
Tucson TV rates are low — no waste, duplication, over-lap to pay for. Tucson 
TV covers all of Southern Arizona, as no other medium does. And in Tucson 


TV, one station stands out as your best salesman. That station is... 


KVOA-TV 


CLINTON D. McKINNON 
.. President 


FRED L. VANCE 
-- Station Manager 


BRANHAM COMPANY 
... Representative 
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and Mr. Chauncey are principal stock- 
holders in KOOL-TV Phoenix. 

The station went on the air in Janu- 
ary 1953 and telecasts with 30 kw 
visual power from an antenna 100 
feet above average terrain and 205 
feet above ground. 

Paul Plunkett is 
manager, and Bernie Perlin is sales 
manager. The station, represented na- 
tionally by the Hollingbery Co., is a 
CBS-TV affiliate. 

KVOA-TV, 209 West Elm St., is owned 
by Arizona Broadcasting Co., with 
Clinton D. McKinnon president 
(25%), Bernard Weinberg vice presi- 


assistant general 


dent (25%). Harold Garfield treas- 
urer (25%), and Arthur A. Desser 
secretary (25%). 


Fred L. Vance is station and com- 


mercial manager, and Gordon E. 
Hamilton operations manager. The 
Branham Co. represents the station 


nationally. It is an NBC-TV affiliate. 
KVOA-TV with 5 kw 
power from an antenna which is 30 


telecasts visual 
feet above average terrain and 263 
feet above ground. 

“The future of the area will be one 
of rapid growth,” believes Mr. Vance. 
“Tucson is expected to be a metropoli- 
tan area of half-a-million people be- 
fore 1970. In rapid growth, 
television will have an indispensable 
part in the economy. Already televi- 
sion reaches into more homes in the 


this 


Tucson area than does either of the 
local newspapers. As newcomers con- 
tinue to move into metropolitan Tuc- 
son from other parts of the country, 
the advantages of television over other 
media will continue to since 
television is the one common denomi- 


nator and interest of all who arrive.” 


grow, 


Yuma, booming with the rest of the 
great forward strides 
years. Most valuable 


state, has made 
in the past few 
new asset is the increasing number of 
irrigated acres in the Yuma area. The 
figure has jumped from 91,014 in 1951 
to 182,841 last year, and it is still 
growing. In addition Yuma is the 
bome of Vincent Air Force Base and 
the Yuma Test Station. It is the center 
of a recreation area which includes 
Martinez, Ferguson and Clear lakes. 
Yuma County has a population of 
17,200, the city of 18,900. Buying 
income of the county is nearly $74 


million. 


Television station for Yuma and the 
Yuma area is KIVA, chan. 1], owned 
by Valley Telecasting Co., Harry 
Butcher, president (100%). The sta- 
tion went on the air in October 1953 
and telecasts with 316 kw visual power 
from an antenna 440 feet above aver- 
age terrain and 502 feet above ground. 
Edward J. Marsett is vice president 
for operations and national sales. The 
NBC-TV station is represented nation- 
ally by Hollingbery Co. 

Pointing out that the station has 
recently added a new 12-bay antenna 


“in order to better serve the rich 
Imperial, Yuma, Palo Verde and 
Coachella valleys in the states of 


Arizona and California,” Mr. Marsett 
adds: “This wealthy 
accounted for $238 million in farm 


farmland area 
income in 1957. Retail sales boomed 
to $180 million in that same area. 


Bonus Audiences 
“Bonus audiences,” Mr. Marsett con- 
tinues, “beyond the coverage estab- 
lished by recent surveys and reaching 
the military 
Vincent Air Force 
Station and El] Centro Naval Air Sta- 


into installations at 


Base, Yuma Test 


tion, as well as the Mexican side of 
the border, where some 250,000 people 
live, are part of the KIVA market.” 

Bakersfield, in the heart of the great 
oil-producing area of California, has 
a rich market which includes 276,500 
people in its metropolitan district. 
Effective buying income is estimated 
at more than $515 million. 

There are two television stations in 
the 29, and 
KERO-TV, chan. 10. 

KBAK-TV, 29 Woody Road, is owned 
by Bakersfield Broadcasting Co., a 
property of the Chronicle Publishing 
Co. (97-1/3%), which also owns 
KRON-TV San Francisco. Harold See, 
president (1%), is KRON-TV general 
manager, and Charles Thieriot, vice 
president (1-2/3%), is president of 


the San Francisco Chronicle. 


area—KBAK-TV, chan. 


KBAK-TV went on the air Aug. 20, 
1953, and telecasts with an authorized 
power of 19 kw visual from an an- 
tenna 630 feet above average terrain 
and 396 feet above ground. A. H. 
Constant is vice president and general 
manager, and Ed Tabor is general 
sales manager. The station has CBS-TV 
and ABC-TV programs and is repre- 
sented nationally by Weed Television. 
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1420 Truxton Ave., is 
owned by Marietta Investment Co., 
Jack D. Wrather, president (63.63% ), 
and Edward Petry & Co. (36.36%), 
which also owns KFMB-TV San Diego. 


KERO-TV, 


The station began telecasting Sept. 26, 
1953, and has authorized power of 
110 kw visual from an antenna 3,710 
terrain and 183 


feet above average 


feet above ground. 


Arthur M. Mortenson is general 
manager, and Roland T. Kay sales 
manager. Edward Petry & Co. rep- 


nationally. The 


NBC-TV and 


station 
station both 
ABC-TV programs. 


resents the 
telecasts 


Chico, upper California trading cen- 
ter in Butte County, has a city popula- 
tion of 15,000 and a county population 
of 73,300. Effective buying income of 
the city is estimated at more than $32 
million, while that for the county is 
over $128 million. 
station in Chico is 
180 East Fourth 
St. It is owned by Golden Empire 
Broadcasting Co., of which Mrs. Hugh 
McClung is president and _ general 
manager (92.5%). M. F. Woodling 


is station manager, and George Ross 


Television 
KHSL-TV, chan. 12, 


national sales manager. 

The station went on the air Aug. 
29, 1953, and telecasts with 316 kw 
visual power from an antenna 1,290 
and 284 
feet above ground. It is affiliated with 
the CBS-TV and ABC-TV networks 
and represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 

“The northern California area 
served by KHSL-TV has one of the 
greatest 


feet above average terrain 


growth potentials in the 
United States economically, industri- 
ally, politically and in population,” 
says a station executive. “Chico lies 
at the center of the greatest watershed 
area of northern California, and water 
is the lifeblood of California’s future. 
The Central Valley Project is still 
developing, with the Trinity River 
Project The 
Feather River Project, estimated to 


now in_ construction. 
cost $2 billion, is in its initial stages. 
Its impact center is only 14 airline 
miles from Chico. Television is part 
and parcel of the future and the people 
of this great area. KHSL-TV is building 
for and looking forward to television’s 
future in the area.” 

Eureka, in Humboldt County, is an 
important center for the lumbering, 


fishing and farming industries with | 
which it is surrounded. Canneries, a 
woolen mill and other industries are 
located here. 

The city of Eureka has a population 
of 29,300, while Humboldt’s popula- 
tion is around 100,000. Buying income 
for the city is nearly $67 million, 
while that for the county is about 
$204 million. 


Television stations serving Eureka 


are KIEM-TV, chan. 3, and KVIQ-TV, 
chan 6. 

KIEM-TV, foot of Bay St., is owned 
by the Redwood Broadcasting Co.. 
William B. Smullin, president 
(100%), which also owns half of 
KBES-TV Medford, Ore. The station 


1953, and 
telecasts from an antenna 1.650 feet 
and 249 feet 
above ground. It operates with 50 kw 


went on the air Oct. 22, 


above average terrain 
visual power. It telecasts programs 


from CBS-TV, NBC-TV and ABC-TV. 


relayed from its sister station, KBES-TV. 


Heart of Redwood Area 

W. Edwin Smith is-manager, and 
the station is represented nationally by 
Blair Television Associates. 

“Since 1933 we have tied our kite 
to the economic fate of this area,” says 
Mr. Smith, referring to both the radio 
and television operations of the com- 
pany. “Our people live and prosper 
in the heart of the Redwood empire. 
In addition, we supply enormous 
recreation facilities, state parks, lakes 
and rivers, which attract hundreds of 
thousands of visitors every year. These 
two important sources of income to 
the area assure market growth and 
stability.” 

KVIQ-TV, Humboldt Hill Road, is 
owned by California Northwest Broad- 
casting Co., which is owned by Carroll 
R. Hauser, president and 
manager (50%), and Shasta Broad- 


general 


casting Corp., operators of KVIP-TV 
Redding (50%). 

The station went on the air April 
1, 1958, with 


power of 14.8 kw from an antenna 


and telecasts visual 
460 feet above average terrain and 240 
feet above ground. Ralph Sacks is sales 
manager, and the Hollingbery Co. 
represents the station nationally. 


NBC-TV and ABC-TV 


afhliation 


programs are 


telecast in with KVIP-TV 


Redding. 


Fresno is the center of an important 
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metropolitan area which includes a 
population of 336,000 and effective 
buying income of $579 million. Tele- 
vision stations in the Fresno area in- 
clude KFRE-TV, chan. 12; KJEO, chan. 
17, and KMJ-TVv, chan. 24. 

KFRE-TV, 733 L St., is owned by 
the California Inland Broadcasting 
Co., of which Paul R. Bartlett is presi- 
dent (55%), William C. Grosland is 
(38%), Keith L. 
Mealey is engineering vice president 
(2.38%), Edward J. Frech is executive 
vice president and general manager 
(2.38%), and Helen Johnson is treas- 
urer (2.34%). John Barrett is sales 
manager, and Blair-Tv represents the 
station nationally. 

KFRE-TV went on the air May 10, 
1956, and telecasts with 316 kw visual 
power from an antenna 2,000 feet 
above average terrain and 241 feet 
above ground. It is a CBS-TV affiliate. 

KJEO, Cedar and Shaw Sts., is 
owned by O’Neill Broadcasting Co., of 
which J. E. O’Neill is president 
(100%). Joe C. Drilling is vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and W. O. 


secretary-treasurer 


Edholm is commercial sales manager. 





KJEO went on the air Oct. 1, 1953, 
and telecasts with 440 kw visual power 
from an antenna 1,787 feet above 
average terrain and 156 feet above 
ground. The station has been affiliated 
with ABC-TV since it went on the 
air. It is represented nationally by 
H-R, Inc. 

“The station brings to the public 
live coverage of all major events in 
and around Fresno,” a station execu- 
tive says. “Executives of the station 
continually devote time and energy to 
the betterment of the area, placing 
service to the public above all else.” 

KMJ-TV, 117 N St., is owned by the 


McClatchy Broadcasting Co., with 
Eleanor McClatchy president. John 
Edwards is manager, and Wilson 


Lefler national sales manager. 

The station telecasts with 447 kw 
visual power from an antenna 3,385 
feet above average terrain and 242 
feet above ground. It went on the air 
on June 1, 1953, and is an NBC-TV 
affiliate. It is represented nationally 
by Paul H. Raymer. 

Los Angeles, civic and trading cen- 
ter of southern California, as well as 


important in the marketing structure 
of the entire nation, has one of the 
most fantastic growth stories in the 
world. With an 1850 population of 
only 3,530 and a 1900 figure of 
189,994, the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area today is estimated to contain more 
than 6.1 million persons. 

Ranked third among the nation’s 
metropolitan areas in population, bank 
deposits and wages, Los Angeles boasts 
an ideal climate, a balanced economy 
and a continuing upward trend in 
industry. 

More than 30 industries in the area 
produce goods valued at $25 million 
or more annually. Some of the most 
publicized of these include the motion- 
picture industry, aircraft manufactur- 
ing, food processing, motor-vehicle as- 
sembly, citrus production, refining and 
tourism. Effective buying income is 
estimated at over $14 billion. 

It is the home of the famous Holly- 
wood Bowl, the University of South- 
ern California and the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles has seven television 


stations: KABC-TV, chan. 7; KCOP, 














for the HOTTEST avails. 


NO TRIANGULATION PROBLEMS TO BUY TIME ON KJEO-TV! 


KJEO-TV serving the billion dollar rich Fresno and San Joaquin Valley 
now offers you choice program time segments and excellent 10, 20 
and 60 second spots that not only give you low cost per thousand bu? 
will give your clients INCREASES IN SALES! Call your H-R man NOW 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET DATA BY COUNTIES 














-— Effective Buying Income —, Total 
Net Retail Auto- 
Pop- Dollars Per Per Sales Food motive Drugs 

Counties ulation ($000) Capita Family ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) 
Alameda ......------ 882.9 1,992,374 2,257 6,670 1,204,005 311,509 212,173 42,462 
Alpine .-- << an 889 2,223 8,890 1,250 eee Ra eX el 
p= 9.0 15,296 1,700 5,274 8,144 2,298 1,284 288 
oie 2. 128,323 1,751 5,092 111,284 29,896 19,433 3,389 
Calaveras 16.470 1,716 5,147 7,075 2,160 1,352 271 
Colusa .... 21,188 1,980 6,421 19,410 3,904 3,383 412 » 
Contra Costa 747,259 2,016 6,900 435,553 136,626 81,533 13,427 | 
Del Norte ... 30,202 1,766 5,393 23,199 5,532 5,040 571 
Eldorado ... 31,929 1,654 4,912 29,159 8,428 5,895 585 s 
Fresne 579,251 1,724 5,651 453,919 119,980 67,206 15,690 | 
Glenn :....--- 28,569 1,831 6,079 23,669 4,819 5,879 590 | 
Humboldt ..... 97.9 203,967 2,083 6,414 153,273 ; 30,675 3,539 
Imperial ........... 70.7 116,008 1,642 6,110 96,859 21,026 16,116 2,649 
Inyo - 13.3 28,009 2,106 6,224 22,476 4,971 5,167 621 
Kern ww 276.5 515,528 1,864 6,272 368,087 90,406 64,261 10,731 
is scene 47.2 78,438 1,662 5,643 63,410 14,754 11,137 1,993 
a. . —— <n 18,011 1,608 4,618 16,499 4,757 2,030 450 
Lassen . 16.5 31,393 1,903 6,155 16,131 6,855 3,401 388 » 
Los Angeles ......5,598.0 12,517,371 2,236 6,464 8,506,210 2,074,818 1,699,553 282,460 
Madera . 396 58,958 1,438 4,996 42,476 12,727 7,215 1,019 
Marin vee 126.6 292,486 2,310 7,519 146,684 43,082 26,669 4,321 
Mariposa 4.4 1,968 6,662 4,911 1,925 89 156 
Mendocino 55.6 91,544 1,648 5,322 59,817 15,582 9,277 1,265 
ened 85.4 142,471 1,668 5,676 99,165 23,168 16,193 2'732 TO FIT YOUR NEEDS... 
Modoc 8.7 15,820 1,831 5,899 9,477 2,166 1,216 360 | 
Mono 2.6 5,615 2,180 7,019 4,638 SO em ee ‘ : 
Monterey 185.8 382,289 2,060 8,983 198,189 47,442 32,126 5,854 | created while U wait! 
Napa 64.9 98,706 1,521 5,364 65,290 17,099 —-11,700 1,825 | 
Nevada 17.7 30,625 1,730 4,940 28,264 10,683 4,304 765 | 
Orange 511.1 961,083 1,880 5,581 615,212 161,139 110,365 20,662 
Placer 50.1 80,932 1,615 5,360 65,215 16,356 16,559 1,924 NOW ON DISPLAY eee 
Plumas oe er 2,014 6,321 12,535 4,182 1,960 685 é 
Riverside 265.2 442,252 1,668 5,060 343,907 81,617 59,357 11,717 * Traffic Court 
Sacramento . 428.1 913,491 2,134 6,817 599,612 166,919 92,584 18,313 
San Benito ......... 13.8 24,070 1,744 5,731 15,522 3,418 2,806 529 
San Bernardino .. 446.6 758,586 1,699 5,335 549,234 136,102 97,430 15,615 * Dr. 1.0 
San Diego .......... 906.4 1,918,949 2,117 6,435 1,133,359 270,689 228,618 36,074 o Some 
San Francisco .... 801.5 2,143,231 2,674 7,528 1,175,426 261,381 181,415 33,809 | 
San Joaquin ...... 236.0 436,608 1,850 6,141 297,841 67,969 59,665 9,201 *« Stars of Jazz 
San Luis Obispo .. 63.0 119,368 1,895 5,684 90,363 22,743 13,634 2,359 
San Mateo 389.0 965,720 2,483 7,807 510,640 152,838 87,032 18,674 : 
Santa Barbara 114.0 225,403 2,065 6,362 173,104 42,246 28,655 6,315 Country America 
Santa Clara 525.5 1,050,487 1,999 6,487 696,267 186,622 118,344 23,034 
Santa Cruz 76.2 144,753 1,900 5,097 96,582 26,113 16,094 3,609 . 
Shasta 56.2 103,034 1,833 5,630 82,901 22,360 15,469 2,124 Chucko’s Cartoons 
Sierra 2.2 3,758 1,708 6,263 1,462 434 184 39 
Siskiyou 27.8 55,113 1,982 5,991 38,338 10,396 7,837 1,097 
Solano 131.2 270,277 2,060 6,707 133,630 37,406 24.879 3,705 Press Box 
Sonoma 139.5 241,562 1,732 5,195 190,074 43,748 27,175 5,857 
Stanislaus 149.3 243,812 1,633 5,289 210,325 47,388 36,325 6,820 : ’ 
Sutter 30.9 54,749 1,772 5,763 23,988 7,413 2,725 461 Allison's Wonderland 
Tehama 21.6 38,860 1,779 5,551 27,683 6,684 4,909 1,058 
Trinity 7.3 11,749 1,609 4,351 6,210 2,943 73 36 ’ 
Tulare 146.7 222,021 1,513 5,046 186,530 47,011 32,673 4,903 Let’s Dance 
Tuolumne 14.7 28,189 1,918 5,421 18,580 4,869 2,806 586 
Ventura 164.4 305,286 1,857 6,321 187,320 50,092 38,478 5,779 
Yolo 55.7 107,599 1,932 6,367 70,121 17,633 17,683 2,079 G S 0 
Yuba 28.1 47,165 1,678 5,484 54,306 10,150 11,606 1,548 SEWING UP SALES FOR 


The Gaures in the above table are reprinted with permission of Sales Management Magazine, the 
copyright owners, from the May 1958 Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 


Los Angeles 
| Blue Chip Advertisers 
Call NOrmandy 3-3311 


chan. 13; KHJ-TV, chan. 9; KNXT, The station went on the air Sept. 








chan. 2; KRCA, chan. 4; KTLA, chan. 
5, and KTTV, chan. 11. 

KABC-TV, at the ABC Television 
Center, is owned by the network. The 
station went on the air Sept. 16, 1949, 
and telecasts with 168 kw visual power 
from a tower 2,970 feet above average 
terrain and 234 feet above ground. 

Selig J. Seligman is vice president 
and general manager of the station, 
Elton H. Rule is general sales mana- 
ger, and Malcolm Klein is assistant 
sales manager. The station is repre- 
sented nationally by the Katz Agency. 

Kcop, 1000 North Cahuenga Blvd., 
is owned by KCOP Television, Inc., 
with Bing Crosby chairman (25%), 
Kenyon Brown president (25%), 
George L. Coleman vice president 
(25%), and Joseph A. Thomas vice 
president (25%). Alvin G. Flanagan 
is general manager, and Amos T. 
Baron general sales manager. 


17, 1948, and telecasts on 170 kw 
from an antenna 2,920 feet above 
average terrain and 200 feet above 
the ground. An independent, KcoP is 
represented nationally by the Edward 
Petry Co. 

KHJ-TV, 1313 North Vine St., is 
owned by the Don Lee Division of 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, of which 
Thomas F. O’Neil is president. John 
T. Reynolds is vice president of the 
Don Lee Division and general mana- 
ger. Howard L. Wheeler is general 
sales manager, and William H. 
Schuyler is assistant sales manager. 

Don Lee Television was inaugurated 
in the city in December 1931 when 
w6xao, one of the first television 
transmitters of the present type, went 
on the air for an hour a day, six days 
a week. In 1948 call letters were 
changed to KTSL-TV chan. 2, when Don 
Lee was granted an experimental com- 


Od) 


FOR A CUSTOM FITTING 
CHANNEL ‘@ KABC-TV 


*K now on the 
ABC-TV Network! 
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mercial license. In 1950, during the 
settlement of the Thomas S. Lee estate, 
KTSL-TV was sold to CBS. At the same 
time, the Don Lee system was pur- 
chased by the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., and just eight months later Don 
Lee returned to the air when KFI-TV, 
chan. 9, was purchased by Don Lee 
from Earle C. Anthony, Inc., and re- 
named KHJ-TV. In 1955 Don Lee be- 
came a division of RKO. 

KHJ-TV telecasts with 162 kw visual 
power from an antenna 2,960 feet 
above average terrain and 199 feet 
above the ground. It is represented 
nationally by H-R Television. 

“The southern California market is 
growing at such a rapid rate that 
experts predict that within the next 
10 years it will become the largest, 
and undoubtedly the most prosperous. 
market in America,” says Mr. Reyn- 
olds. “As the southern California area 
grows, so does the position of the Los 
More 


yeople moving in each day mean more 
peor u ) 


Angeles television _ stations. 
television homes and more audience 
for all Los Angeles stations. With this 
rosy future, KHJ-TV is very optimistic.” 

KNXT, 1313 North Vine St., is 
wholly owned by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The station, originally 
owned by the Lee estate as explained 
above, was purchased by CBS and 
taken over on Jan. 1, 1951, and a 
little later that’ year the call letters 
were changed from KTSL-TV to KNXT. 

Merle Jones, at present president 
of the CBS Television Station Division, 
assumed managership at the time of 
purchase. He was succeeded by Wilbur 
Edwards and then by James T. 
Aubrey, now a vice president of CBS, 
Inc., who, in turn was succeeded by 
the present manager, Clark George. 

KNXT telecasts with 23.4 kw visual 
power from an antenna 3,140 feet 
above average terrain and 243 feet 
above ground. Robert D. Wood is gen- 
eral sales manager, and the station is 
represented nationally by CBS Spot 
Sales. 

“The future of the Los Angeles area 
challenges the imagination,” in the 
opinion of Mr. George. “Today the 
Los Angeles market is the second most 
important in the United States. At the 
present rate of growth, this will be 
within a 


the number-one market 


decade. Television is playing an ever- 
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growing role in the orderly growth of 
the area. Already the top advertising 
medium in the Los Angeles market, 
television will continue its contribu- 
tions toward raising living, cultural 
and moral standards through com- 
petitive programming.” 

KRCA, Sunset & Vine, is wholly 
owned by the National Broadcasting 
Co. Thomas C. McCray is vice presi- 
dent and general manager, James 
Parks is sales manager, and the station 
is represented nationally by NBC Spot 
Sales. 

KRCA telecasts with visual power of 
47 kw from an antenna 3,200 feet 
above average terrain and 490 feet 
above ground. The station first began 
commercial telecasts on Jan. 16, 1949. 

KTLA, 5800 Sunset Blvd., is owned 
by Paramount Television Productions, 
Paul Raiburn president. It went on the 
air in January 1947 and was the first 
station to operate commercially on the 
west coast. It telecasts with 50.1 kw 
visual power from an antenna 2,921 
feet above average terrain and 250 
feet above ground. 

James A. Schulke is vice president 
in charge, with Richard Jolliffe gen- 
eral sales manager, and Jack Donahue 
assistant sales manager. KTLA is rep- 
resented nationally by Peters, Griffin, 
Woodward. 

KTTV, 5746 Sunset Blvd., is owned 
by KTTV, Inc., of which the Times- 
Mirror Co. (publishers of the Los 
Angeles Times and Mirror) owns 75 
per cent. Norman Chandler is chair- 
man, and Richard A. Moore president 
and general manager. John R. Vrba 
is vice president in charge of sales; 
Blair-Tv is the representative. 

The station went on the air Jan. 1, 
1949, and telecasts with 165 kw visual 
power from an antenna 2,940 feet 
and 237 feet above 


above terrain 


ground. 


Shasta Resort Area 

Redding, in Shasta County, is the 
center of a beautiful resort area which 
includes Shasta Dam, Shasta Lake, 
Lassen Volcanic National Park and 
14,000-foot Mt. Shasta. The region is 
rich in lumber, ores and minerals, has 
an important farming and _ livestock 
industry, and offers many advantages 
to industry. 

Population of the city of Redding 


is 13,500, with Shasta County totals 
reaching 56,200. Buying income of the 
county is $103 million. 

Television station in Redding is 
KviP-TV, chan. 7, located at 2770 
Pioneer Dr. The station is owned by 
Shasta Telecasting Corp., with George 
Fleharty (193¢%) president and gen- 
Russell K. Olsen 


vice president and operations 


eral manager, 
(934% 
manager, Robert L. Hammett (934%), 
Carl R. McConnell (936%), Laurence 
W. Carr (193¢%). Morris K. Cohen 
(939%), C. T. Ross (939%), and 
William B. Nystrom (143¢%). 

KVIP-TV went on the air Aug. 1, 
1956, and operates with 117 kw visual 
power from an antenna 3,600 feet 
above average terrain and 97 feet 
above ground. It carries NBC-TV and 
ABC-TV programs. George P. Hol- 
lingbery Co. represents the station 
nationally. 

“The northern Sacramento Valley 
television market picture today is one 
of a two-station service, vastly im- 
proved in programming over a few 
short years back,” says Mr. Fleharty. 
“Located in an agricultural lumbering 
area, our product is very closely 
scrutinized by the several hundred 
thousand viewers within our area. 
Viewer interest pushes sets-in-use fig- 
ures above 75.0 almost every night of 
the week 
effort to keep pace with the best in 


. . We are bending every 


television and the rapidly expanding 
dynamic economy of the northern 
California market. The combination 
keeps us constantly on the alert and 
ever mindful that complacency is death 
in our industry.” 

Sacramento, capital city of Cali- 
fornia, offers an historic past and a 
prosperous and growing present. It is 
in the heart of one of America’s richest 
agricultural areas and serves as the 
marketing place for most of the fruits, 
livestock and other crops of the region. 
It is an industrial center with can and 
box manufacturers, flour and rice mil- 
lers, mining-equipment makers, brick 
and clay pipe plants, a large railroad 
shop, military installations and many 
diversified factories. The city is a 
wholesale and retail trading center 
as well. 

Population of the Sacramento metro- 
politan area is estimated at 428,100, 
while the effective buying income is 











get the picture ? 


This gallery of famous faces 
points up a pet theory of 
ours. Way we see it, most 
television stations today 

are up to their transmitters 
in half-hour run-of-the-reel 


dramas, and long-long, 


late-late movies. A good 
deal of it pap. 


As most of the popular 
magazines have discovered, 
there’s been a wide swing 
in readers’ tastes from 
fiction to feature. The 
same, we think, holds true 


for viewers. 


They're looking for what 
could be called Realism 
articulate people discussing 
current subjects without 
the stranglehold of network 
censorship and great 
artists performing LIVE 
with the electric immediacy 


of the theater 


Some three years ago, KCOP 
originated Live Personality 
Shows in Los Angeles, and 
we've gone strong for them 
since. Currently, Tom 
Duggan and George Jessel, 
and their starspangled guests 
spin out 13 night-hours 

of delightful entertainment 
each week. And more 
cooking. 


As a Hollywood station, 
we've been fortunate in 
having our studios graced 
by the most illustrious 
guests in showbusiness . 
as these pictures verify 
We'd need several more 


pages to show them all 


here’s more to come in our 
Fall picture and we think 
it’s sharp and entertaining. 


1000 N. CAHUENGA, 
HOLLYWOOD 48, CALIFORNIA 


Represented nationally 
by Edward Petry & Co., Inc 
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placed at about $913 million. 

Television stations in Sacramento 
are KBET-TV, chan. 10, and KCRA-TV, 
chan. 3. 

KBET-TV, 601 Seventh Ave., is owned 
by Sacramento Telecasters, Inc., with 
a number of stockholders, including 
William P. Wright, president (6.85% ) ; 
John H. Schacht, vice president and 
general manager (15.48%); Edward 
M. Wright (6.85%); W. C. Wright 
(6.85% ); Alan Pollock (5.48% ), and 
others. (A purchase agreement be- 
tween Sacramento Telecasters and 
Great Western Broadcasting, owned by 
J. H. Whitney Co., is now before the 
FCC for approval.) 

The station went on the air March 
20, 1955, and telecasts with 316 kw 
visual power from an antenna 1,120 
feet above average terrain ‘and 500 
feet above ground. George Greaves 
is station manager, and George J. 
Kapel general sales manager. It is 
represented nationally by H-R Tele- 
vision and is a CBS-TV affiliate. 

KCRA-TV, 310 10th St., is owned by 
KCRA, Inc., with Ewing C. Kelly 
president and general manager 
(50%), C. Vernon Hansen vice presi- 


dent (16.68% ), Gerald Hansen secre- 
tary (16.66%), and Kenneth W. 
Hansen treasurer (16.66%). Howard 
W. Smiley is assistant general man- 
ager, and Robert E. Kelly station 
manager. Jon S. Kelly is local sales 
manager. The station is represented 
agaieuiilly by Edward Petry & Co. 

KCRA-TV went on the air Sept. 3, 
1955, and telecasts with 100 kw visual 
power from an antenna 490 feet above 
the average terrain and 573 feet above 
sround. It is an NBC-TV afhliate. 

Salinas, in Monterey County, is a 
fast-growing area offering inducements 
which are attracting more and more 
industry. In the central coast region, 
106 miles south of San Francisco and 
325 miles north of Los Angeles, the 
city has an estimated population of 
23,500, while the county has 182,900. 
Food products, printing and publish- 
ing and chocolate products are leaders 
among the 52 manufacturing plants 
in the city. 

Television station in Salinas is 
KSBW-TV, chan. 8, 238 John St. It is 
owned by Salinas Valley Broadcasting 
Co., with John Cohan president and 
general manager (46.5%), W. M. 


LOOK AT YOUR CALIFORNIA NCS 3 


SECOND LOWEST 





COST-PER- THOUSAND 


OF ANY TELEVISION 





STATION IN CALIFORNIA™ | 


*Hour, 30-minute and one-minute spot announcement rates for 7:30-9:30 P.M., 
based on NCS 3, ARB Metropolitan Area Reports and published rate cards. (Formula 


identical for all stations.) 


Nighttime viewer homes (NCS 3) ...... 136,450 
Average ARB rating KSBW-TV ......... 42.0 
Average ARB rating KSBY-TV .......... 36.2 


C-P-M per “AA” minute 


KSBW-TV 


Salinas-Monterey 





KSBY-TV 


San Luis Obispo! 


THE GOLD COAST STATIONS 


Oates assistant general manager 
(25.5% ), and other local stockholders. 
The company also owns the semi- 
satellite KSBY-Tv San Luis Obispo. 
Graham Moore is commercial manager 
of KSBW-TV, and it is represented na- 
tionally by H-R Television. 

The station went on the air Sept. 11, 
1953, as the first share-time operation 
in the nation. Time was shared with 
KMBY-TV, which was owned by Kenyon 
Brown, George Coleman and Bing 
Crosby. KSBW-TV purchased KMBY-TV 
in 1955. In 1957 Salinas Valley 
bought chan. 6, San Luis Obispo, 
changing the call letters from KVEC-TV 
to KSBY-TV, and began operating it 
as a semi-satellite. 

KSBW-TV telecasts with 240 kw visual 
power from an antenna 2,330 feet 
above average terrain and 251 feet 
above ground. The station telecasts 
programs from all three networks. 

“The expanding population of Cali- 
fornia between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco will make the Gold Coast 
stations, KSBW-TV and KSBY-TV, a ‘must’ 
buy for any advertiser coming into 
the state,” says Mr. Cohan. “Television 
has played a dynamic part in the 
growth of this area and the movement 
of merchandise and services to the 
more than 170,000 homes served by 
our stations.” 

San Diego, one of the fastest-grow- 
ing major cities in the country, has 
shown a growth of 54.3 per cent from 
1950 to 1958, 


leading markets. Among metropolitan 


topping a list of 45 


areas, Dade County in Florida, with a 
growth for the eight-year period of 
69.1 per cent, led the list, to be fol- 
lowed by the San Diego metropolitan 
area with 63.1 per cent. 

Defense-supported basic industries 
are important to the San Diego econ- 
omy, with Navy and Marine Corps 
payrolls in 1957 totaling $258 million. 
Value of manufactured products for 
the same period came to $1,380 mil- 
lion and agriculture totals to $93 
million. Tourist trade totaled an addi- 
tional $132 million. 

Total population of the San Diego 
metropolitan area is 906,400, while 
effective buying income is estimated 
at $1,918 million. Television stations 
in the market are KFMB-TV, chan. 8, 
and KFSD-Tv, chan. 10, plus XETV, 
chan. 6, in Tijuana. 













































































SAN DIEGO, 
America’s newest 
boomtown, ranked 
FIFTH nationally 

in building 
construction for the 
first four months 

of 1958, according to 
figures released 

by Dun & Bradstreet. 
(And, for a brief 
period of glory, 

San Diego actually 
ranked FOURTH 
nationally for the first 
two months of the 
year.) Only New York, 
Los Angeles, 
Chicago and Houston 
topped the bustling 
San Diego market. 
San Diego is 
building more and 
more homes for more 
and more people 
with more and more 
money to spend. 
Furthermore, 

all these people own 
more and more 
television sets and 
see more and more of 
your messages 

on KFMB-TV. (29 of 
the top 30 television 
shows seen in 

San Diego are seen 
on KFMB-TV.) 












KFMB@ TV 


Tet SARI DIE G O 
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KFMB-TV, 1405 Fifth Ave., is owned 
by Marietta Broadcasting, Inc., Jack 
Wrather, president (63.64%), and 
Edward Petry & Co. (36.36%). Mari- 
etta also owns KERO-TV Bakersfield. 

KFMB-TV went on the air May 16, 
1949, and telecasts with a power of 
316 kw visual from an antenna 760 
feet above average terrain and 284 
feet above ground. It is a_ basic 
CBS-TV affiliate and was the 40th 
station in the nation to go on the air. 

George Whitney is vice president 
and general manager, and Bill Fox 
is station and general sales manager. 
The station is represented nationally 
by Edward Petry & Co. 

“San Diego has grown 58 per cent 
in the last seven years,” Mr. Whitney 
points out, adding that “reliable popu- 
lation projections indicate one-and-a- 
half million by 1957. Television in 
San Diego has contributed to and 
grown with the booming market. Tele- 
vision is the only method of mass 
communication that can adequately 
keep pace with the exploding growth 
in San Diego. There is no doubt as 
to television’s role in the future of 
this market. It is an important role, 
and it will be well and 
played.” 

KFsp-TV, Highway 94 at 47th 5t.. 
is owned by KFSD, Inc., (46.22% }, 
Fox, Wells & Rogers (34.15%). The 
station began telecasting Sept. 13. 
1953, and uses 316 kw visual power 


reliably 


from an antenna 750 feet above aver- 
age terrain and 252 feet above ground. 

William E. Goetze is executive vice 
president and general manager, Jay 
Grill is vice president in charge of 
sales, and Frank Reynolds is advertis- 
ing and promotion director. The sta- 
tion is represented nationally by the 
Katz Agency. NBC-TV 
affiliate. 


It is an 


“San Diego is the fastest-growing 
major metropolitan area in the United 
States,”- Mr. Reynolds 


“Boasting an unexcelled climate and 


points out. 


a wide variety of cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities, San Diego will doubt- 
less continue the growth that has 
made it California’s second most popu- 
lous county. The presence here of four 
institutions of higher education, plus 
the Navy Electronics Labratory and 
the John Jay Hopkins Laboratory for 
Pure and Applied Science, guarantees 


a viewing public u: well-educated 
families with incomes and_ standards 
of living far in excess of the national 
average. Television is more and more 
becoming a part of San Diego’s way 
of life. Intelligent programming and 
scheduling will guarantee the success 
of this medium in this area.” 

XETV, 4229 Park Blvd., is owned by 
Radio Television, S.A., with Emilio 
Azcarraga the principal stockholder. 
Julian M. Kaufman is vice president 
and general manager, and Hank Guzik 
sales manager. The station is repre- 
sented nationally by Weed Television. 
8, 1953, and 
uses 38 kw visual power from an an- 


It began operating Feb. 
tenna located across the border in 
Tijuana 1,000 feet above average ter- 
rain and 550 feet above the ground. 
It is afhliated with ABC-TV. 

“We in San Diego consider our- 
selves fortunate indeed to be a part 
of one of the fastest-growing areas in 
the United States,” says 
Eagles, program manager. “No longer 


Harrison 


the sleepy, Navy-resort town of pre- 
war years, San Diego County’s popula- 
tion is now just under one million. 
Naturally, as the area prospers, this 
is carried over into the local television 
industry. We at XETV are doubly opti- 
mistic about the future, not only be- 
cause of the phenomenal area growth, 
but also because of the tremendous 
strides being made by our ABC-TV 
network. With ABC now truly com- 
petitive to NBC and CBS, and with our 
top local and syndicated programming, 
we look forward to even brighter new 
horizons ahead.” 


Principal Center 
San Francisco, principal western 
port of the nation and financial center 
of the west coast, is also first as a 
market and distribution center, first 
as a communications center and first 
in wholesale sales per capita for the 
area. 

Population of the nine-county Bay 
Area has risen from 2,681,322 in 1950 
to 3,444,300 today. Manufacturing in- 
dustries lead the nine major fields of 
activity in the San Francisco insured 
payroll. In 1957 these insured wages 
amounted to $383 million. It is the 
trading center of a rich agriculture 
area. 

A financial center, the city is head- 
quarters for the world’s largest bank 





and is second only to New York 
importance in the banking world. h 
is the hub of the western mining in- 
dustry. As the “Gateway to the 
Pacific,” in 1957 the San Francisco 
customs district accounted for 30 per 
cent of the Pacific Coast’s exports of 
more than $2 billion and for 33 per 
cent of the import value of $1.4 
billion. 

San Francisco has four television 
KPIX, chan. 
9; KRON-TV, chan. 4, and KTVU, chan. 
2, located in Oakland. 

KGO-TV, 227 Golden Gate Ave., is 
owned by 


= 


stations: KGO-TV, chan. 7: 


American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres, Leonard Golden- 
son, president. John H. Mitchell is 
vice president and general manager, 
and David Sacks is sales manager. The 
station is represented nationally by 
Blair-Tv. ie 
KGO-TV went on the air May 5, 1949, 
and telecasts with 316 kw visual power 
from an antenna 1,210 feet above aver- 
age terrain and 517 feet above ground. 
It is, of course, an ABC-TV affiliate. 
The station prides itself on its sports 
coverage and other local originations. 
The sales staff points to 20 local com- 
mercial programs on the schedule. 
KPIX, 2655 Van Ness Ave., is owned 
by Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Donald H. president. 
Philip G. Lasky is executive director 


McGannon, 


for the west coast, Louis S. Simon is 
general manager, and L. P. Fraiberg 
sales manager. The station is repre- 
sented nationally by the Katz Agency. 

The station went on the air Dec. 22, 
1948, the first commercial station in 
northern California. Today the station 
telecasts with 100 kw visual power 
from an 1,140 feet above 
average terrain and 400 feet above 
ground. It is a CBS-TV afhliate. It 


has many firsts to its credit. 


antenna 


“The future of the San Francisco 
Bay Area is that of growth in people, 
industry, housing, culture and employ- 
ment,” Mr. Simon points out. “The 
Bay Region has approximately 4,240,- 
300 residents—50 out of every 100 
have settled in the area since 1940, 
and 23 out of 100 since 1950. The Bay 
Area, growing at an average rate of 
10,500 residents a month since 1950 
and creating new opportunities and 
markets, can anticipate a population of 
approximately 4.5 million by 1960, an 








increase of more than six per cent. 
The most volatile advertising medium 
television—definitely has 
its star in the spectrum, and has 
secured its place and position in the 
future. However, only the most crea- 





of all times 


tive television stations will be on top. 
The difference between the winners 
and losers can be summed up in one 
word—creativity. Nothing is tougher 
in television than for a local station 
to develop a blockbuster live local 
show. Those television stations that 
work the hardest, respect the ideas of 
their people, and can communicate 
with advertisers and consumers alike 
will be sitting on top creatively, con- 
tinuing to insure television’s place in 
the future.” 

KRON-TV, 929 Mission St., is owned 
by the Chronicle Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Charles de Thieriot 
president. Harold P. See is general 
and Norman Louvau sales 
manager. The station is represented 
nationally by Peters, Griffin, Wood- 
ward and is an affiliate of the NBC-TV 
network. 

KRON-TV went on the air Nov. 15, 
1949, and by 1953 had boosted to full 
power of 100 kw visual. It has been 


with Young 


manager, 


a leader in colorcasting and is capable 
of originating local live color as well 
as network and film. In 1956 the sta- 
tion applied for a higher tower to 
support a platform capable of support- 
ing a total of 15 television antennas 
and invited all other tv outlets to 
locate their antennas on the tower, the 
type of antenna farm which has been 
envisaged by the FCC. The present 
antenna is 1,310 feet above average 
terrain and 200 feet above ground. 
The station is proud of many firsts and 
has received many awards including 
the Thomas Alva Edison, the Alfred I. 
du Pont, Ohio State U., Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. and others. 

“In my opinion,” says manager See, 
“the population and economy of all 
of northern California will continue 
to expand on the same sound basis 
that has characterized past growth. 
The television industry, as an integral 
part of this community, should share 
in this growth along with other indus- 
tries and will undoubtedly achieve even 
greater acceptance for its public service 
and other efforts in behalf of the people 


it serves.” 

KTVU, Jack London Square, Oak- 
land, is owned by San Francisco-Oak- 
land Television, with Ward D. Ingram 
president-treasurer and general sales 
manager (25.005%), William D. 
Pabst executive vice president, secre- 
tary and general manager (25.007%), 
Harry R. Lubcke vice president 
(.25% ), Edwin W. Pauley (25.005%), 
Stoddard P. Johnston (4.95%), and 
Willet H. Brown (19.79%). The sta- 
tion is represented nationally by H-R 
Television. 

KTVU went on the air March 3, 1958, 





and telecasts with 100 kw visual power 
from an antenna 1,186 feet above 
average terrain and 188 feet above 
ground. An independent, the station 
has built an audience through good 
quality feature films and syndicated 
programs, as well as local originations 
featuring sports and special events. 
“The growing San Francisco-Oak- 
land market is an important one, 
ranked sixth in the nation,” Mr. In- 
grim points out. “The San Francisco- 
Oakland tv market extends far beyond 
the usual definition of a metropolitan 
area, reaching north and south along 


inside and outside 


SF 


Day and Night, Total Homes Make the Difference in the 


San Francisco Television Market 
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A spot announcement schedule over a period of eight, thirteen, 





Sta.€ Sta. D 


twenty-six or fifty-two weeks will generally reach a decidedly greater 
number of television homes when placed on KRON/TV. A detailed 
brochure on the effectiveness of KRON/TV audience loyalty and 
coverage is readily available from your Peters, Griffin, Woodward 


representative under the title of ‘How Nielsen Sees San Francisco.” 


Channel 4 San Francisco 


Basic NBC Affiliate Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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the highly populated coastal area and 
greatly influencing the central valley 
region. 

“The greater San Francisco-Oakland 
tv market is naturally endowed with 
all the elements needed for integrated 
cultural, industrial and commercial 
development. Abounding in unexcelled 
transportation facilities, including air, 
rail and deep water, the area is one 
of the nation’s key marketing centers. 
The surrounding terrain and climate 
enhance this industrial development by 
providing excellent working and liv- 
ing conditions. 

“In an area as vital and potential 
as the greater San Francisco-Oakland 
market, television is especially im- 
portant as the only real area-wide 
form of communication. Television, 
with its combination of sight, sound 
and motion, is increasingly important 
as an entertainment and selling 
medium and as the northern California 
area progresses in importance, televi- 
sion will set the pace, serving con- 
sumer and producer alike.” 

San Jose and Santa Clara County 
rank high nationally in farm wealth 
and in recent years have added in- 
dustrial development of importance. 
The county boasts orchards valued 
at $190 million, as well as important 
vegetable, grain and other acreage. 

The city of San Jose has a popula- 
tion of 132,600, while Santa Clara 
County has 525,600. Effective buying 
income of the county is more than $1 
billion. 

Television station in San Jose is 
KNTV, chan. 1], 645 Park Ave. It is 
owned by Standard Radio & Television 
Co., A. T. Gilliland president (75%), 
and Allen T. Gilliland Jr. (25%). 
Robert Van Duzer is general manager, 
and Fran Conrad is general sales man- 
ager. The station is represented by 
Weed Television. 

KNTV went on the air July 25, 1953, 
and was sold to its present owners by 
the Harry C. Butcher-Colin M. Selph 
group in 1957. It telecasts with 50 kw 
visual power from an antenna 3,010 
feet above average terrain and 201 
feet above ground. It offers ABC, 
CBS and NBC programs. 

San Luis Obispo is a city of 18,400, 
the county seat of San Luis Obispo 


County, which has a population of 
63,000. Vegetable, field and fruit crops 


are grown in the county, and there 
is important production of dairy prod- 
ucts and beef as well. A growing 
industrial development is adding to 
the wealth of the area. Effective buying 
income of the county is estimated at 
$119 million. 

Television station is KSBY-Tv, chan. 
6, a semi-satellite and owned by the 
same company as KSBW-TV Salinas (see 
above). The station went on the air 
May 25, 1953, and telecasts with 16 
kw power from an antenna 1,260 feet 
above average terrain and 140 feet 
above ground. 

Art Hapgood is station manager, 
and the station is represented nation- 


ally by H-R Television. 


Santa Barbara Area 


Santa Barbara is a center for a rich 
coastal area which includes citrus, 
vegetable and field crops, as well as 
livestock raising, oil fields, fishing and 
industry. The city has a population of 
56,100, and the county 114,000. The 
effective buying income for the county 
is more than $235 million. 

Television station in Santa Barbara 
is KEY-T, chan. 3, 730 Miramonte Dr. 
It is owned by KEY-Television, with 
Richard C. D. Bell president and gen- 
(1634%), William 
Luton vice president and treasurer 
(4134 %), and Nancy Luton (4134%). 
Robert C. Burris is vice president and 
sales manager. 

KEY-T went on the air July 24, 1953, 
and telecasts with 50 kw visual power 
from an antenna 3,016 feet above 
average terrain and 201 feet above 
ground. It is represented nationally 
by Headley-Reed. The station telecasts 
programs from all three networks. 

Stockton, California’s inland sea- 
port, serves the central valleys of 
California through 38 steamship lines, 


eral manager 


six railroads and many truck and con- 
tract carriers. Growing rapidly since 
the end of the war, Stockton has a 
population of 83,800, while San 
Joaquin county has 236,000. Buying 
income of the county is estimated at 
$436 million. Besides its importance 
as a marketing center, Stockton has 
growing industries which promise to 
be even more important in the near 
future. 

Television station in’ Stockton is 
Kovr, chan. 13, East Miner Ave. It is 
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owned by Television Diablo, Inc., 
which is owned by the Gannett Co. 
Glover DeLaney is vice president and 
general manager. The station is rep- 
resented nationally by Blair Television 
Associates. 

KOVR went on the air Sept. 6, 1954, 
and telecasts with 316 kw visual power 
from an antenna 1,180 feet above aver 
age terrain and 399 feet above ground. 
It is.an ABC-TV affiliate. 

“Qur company purchased KovR be- 
cause it is located in the heart of the 
fastest growing area in the west,” says 
Mr. DeLaney. “The natural television 
market is the three counties at the junc- 
ture of the Sacramento Valley and the 
San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento coun- 
ty, San Joaquin county and Stanislaus 
county. The national advertiser can 
reach the 118,000 homes in Sacramento 
county and the 100,000 homes in the 
San Joaquin-Stanislaus counties and 
the great plus of the 20 surrounding 
counties, totaling one half million 
homes. The next five years will show, 
according to all census projections, an 
increase in population in the valleys 
that will be tremendous. Is it not sig- 
nificant that since our purchase two 
other multiple owners have acquired 
property in this great and growing 
market ?” 

Las Vegas, fabulous playground 
city, serves an estimated 10 million 
vacationers every year. With 12 major 
resort hotels, 245 motels and 31 com- 
mercial hotels, the city offers ample 
facilities for its many guests. The gross 
gambling revenue in Clark County 
during 1957 came to more than $79 
million, 57.7 per cent of the total 
for the state. 

The Las Vegas metropolitan area 
has a population of 108,000, while 
the effective buying income is esti- 
mated at $220 million. 


There are three television stations 
in Las Vegas: KLAS-Tv, chan. 8; 
KLRJ-TV, chan 2, and KSHO-Tv, chan. 
13. 

KLAS-TV, 250 East Desert Inn Road, 
is owned by Las Vegas Television, with 
Herman M. Greenspun president 
(68.8%), J. Dewey Solomon vice 
president (10.92%), and others. Mr. 
Greenspun publishes the Las Vegas 
Sun. Marion Y. Komar is general man- 
ager. The station is represented nation- 
ally by Weed Television. 

KLAS-TV went on the air July 8, 
1953, and telecasts with 55 kw visual 
power from an antenna 130 feet above 
average terrain and 238 feet above 
ground, It is a CBS-TV affiliate. 

KLRJ-TV, 4850 Henderson Highway, 
is owned by the Southwestern Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of the Las Vegas 
Review Journal, of which Donald W. 
Reynolds is president (75%), and 
A. E. Cohlan vice president and treas- 
urer (25%). Mr. Reynolds owns con- 
trol of KoLo-Tv Reno. William D. 
Stiles is general manager, and Allen 
W. Dunn is national sales manager. 
The station is represented nationally 
by Avery-Knodel. 

The station began telecasting in 
January 1955 and has power of 12.2 
kw visual using an antenna 110 feet 
above average terrain and 324 feet 
above ground. It is affiliated with 


NBC-TV and NTA. 

“From our viewpoint, in fast-grow- 
ing Las Vegas, the future of Nevada 
looks very bright,” says Mr. Stiles. 
“Las Vegas tripled its population be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 and then 
doubled it again in the 1950-1955 
period. In its strategic position as 
hub of the booming southwest, econ- 
omists are predicting another 100-per- 
cent population increase by 1965 for 


NEVADA MARKET DATA BY COUNTIES 
-— Effective Buying Income —., Total 


Pop- Dollars Per 
Counties ulation ($000) Capita 
Churchill -........... 6.3 10,867 1,725 
aa .. 108.1 220,683 2,041 
Douglas ..... 2.2 3,964 1,802 
ee 13.1 29,093 2,221 
Esmeralda 5 693 1,386 
Eureka ... 1.2 2,314 1,928 
Humboldt 4.6 8,121 1,765 
Lander ....... 1.6 3,210 2,006 
Lincoln -.... 3.5 5,374 1,535 
eh 3.0 3,899 1,300 
Mineral 8.0 13,699 1,712 
_. eee 2.4 3,615 1,506 
Ormsby 4.2 7,358 1,752 
Pershing 3.8 6,328 1,665 
Storey on 997 1,424 
Washoe ..... 76.0 173,393 2,281 
White Pine 13.7 24,687 1,802 





The figur 





Retail Auto- 

Per Sales Food motive Drugs 
Family ($000) ($000) ($000) ($000) 
6,037 12,251 2,367 2,515 542 
6,453 178,705 41,298 34,402 6,892 
7,928 5,028 496 923 141 
7,460 25,732 5,114 4,521 869 
3,465 a ‘sede |° Se”! alee 
7,713 745 A), od eae 145 
6,247 10,830 2,730 2,095 181 
8,025 3,011 398 445 171 
5,971 5,528 479 1,097 192 
1,332 7,217 2,456 1,103 112 
5,708 8,446 1,720 1,112 475 
4,017 5,355 1,296 1,863 139 
6,132 8,549 1,894 1,461 475 
5,753 6,559 1,278 1,054 244 
1,985 942 pe 53 
6,908 143,903 23,862 29,148 11,302 
6,172 14,804 3,323 1,927 613 


“im the above table are reprinted with permission of Sales Management Magazine, the 


copyright owners, from the May 1958 Survey of Buying Power; further repreduction not licensed. 
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The fastest growing station in 
this fabulous market . . . and 
the only one with studio fa- 
cilities in both Sacramento 
and Stockton! 
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the Las Vegas area. Television is play- 
ing an important part in stimulating 
the Las Vegas economy. Advertisers 
spent almost a million dollars in local 
and national spot tv in Las Vegas last 
year, which figures out at about $9 
for every man, woman and child in 
our coverage area—about double the 
national tv average. Yes, the future 
looks more than bright . . . it looks 
fabulous for fabulous Las Vegas.” 

KSHO-TV, El Rancho Vegas Hotel, 
is owned by the Television Co. of 
America, Mervyn L. Adelson (51%), 
and Nate Adelson (49%). George 
Glavin is general manager, and Harold 
Wilkerson sales manager. The station 
is represented nationally by Forjoe, 
Inc. 

KSHO-TV went on the air in May 
1956 and telecasts with 11.1 kw visual 
power from an antenna 130 feet above 
average terrain and 240 feet above 
ground. It is affliated with ABC-TV. 

Reno, second largest city in Nevada 
and an important tourist and com- 
mercial center, as well as the home 
of the University of Nevada, has a 





NO GAMBLE 
IN LAS VEGAS 
KSHO-TV Offers 


A Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


1&h 


Increase To All 


FOOD ADVERTISERS 


Station Reserves the right to refuse any 
product 


Contact: 
FOR JOE & CO. 


New York—Chicago 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 
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Hoover (Boulder) Dam, the highest structure of its kind in the world, backs up the 

turbulent Colorado River to form Lake Mead, the largest man-made lake in the 

world, between Arizona and Nevada. The concrete engineering miracle has been 

viewed by more than 21,000,000 visitors since its completion in 1936 and is only 
30 miles from the resort center of Las Vegas. 


population of 76,000 in its metropoli- 
tan area. Effective buying income is 
estimated at $173 million. 

Television station in Reno is KOLO- 
Tv, chan. 8, 770 East Fifth St., and 
is owned by Nevada Radio-Television, 
Inc., with Donald W. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of KLRJ-TV Las Vegas (50%), 
Publishing Co. 
(50% ). Harry Huey is general man- 
ager, and Lee D. Hirshland station 
John 
representative for the station. 

KOLO-TV went on the air Sept. 26, 
1953, and telecasts with 11.5 kw visual 
from an antenna 2,920 feet 
above average terrain and 98 feet 


and Southwestern 


manager. Pearson is national 


power 


above ground. It telecasts programs 
from all three networks. 

Albuquerque in 1957 enjoyed one 
of the best years in its history. Crops 
were unusually good throughout the 
area, bank deposits and bank clear- 
ings reached all-time highs, more resi- 
dential building was completed. 

The University of New 
bureau of research estimates the popu- 


Mexico 


lation of Bernalillo County, in which 
Albuquerque is the only city, is now 
238,500. 

Principal industrial activities center 
around research and development in 
connection with the several military 
installations in the Albuquerque area. 
Many of these are related to the highly 


specialized nuclear, missile and elec- 
Atomic 
Energy Commission. Others are re- 


tronics industries and _ the 
lated to the valuable mineral deposits 
in the state. 

Albuquerque has three television 
KGGM-TV, chan. 13; KOAT-TV, 
chan. 7, and KOB-TV, chan. 4. 

KGGM-TV, 1414 Coal Ave., Albuquer- 
que, is owned by the New Mexico 
Broadcasting Co., with A. R. Heben- 
streit president and general manager 
(62.79%), S. P. Vidal vice president 
(21.18%), and others. R. C. Rhoads 
is commercial manager. The station 


stations: 


is represented nationally by the Bran- 
ham Co. It is affiliated with CBS-TV. 

KGGM-TV went on the air Sept. 24, 
1953, and telecasts with 89.1 kw visual 
power from an antenna 4,180 feet 
above the average terrain and 143 feet 
above ground. 

Bob Van Driel, program director, 
says that “for the past few years 
Albuquerque has been called 
‘America’s fastest-growing city,’ leap- 
ing from a population of about 40,000 
in 1940 to about 200,000 in 1958. 
From all indications, the growth and 
development of this market will con- 
tinue steadily, and television will keep 
pace with this progress as it has in the 
past five years. On Jan. 1, 1954, this 
market has a set count of 39,000. As 
of this writing, the set-count figure has 
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leaped to over 115,000. This reflects 
growth not only in Albuquerque but 
throughout the sprawling area covered 
from the nation’s highest television 
transmitter site. KGGM-TV stands ready 
to play an increasingly important part 
in the progress of this increasingly 
important area.” 

KOAT-TV, 122 Tulane S.E., is owned 
by Alvardo Television Co., with Clin- 
ton McKinnon president and general 
manager (100%). Mr. McKinnon also 
owns 25 per cent of KvoA-Tv Tucson. 
Max A. Sklower is manager and sales 
manager. The station is represented 
nationally by the Bolling Co. 

KOAT-TV went on the air Oct. 3, 
1953, and telecasts with 87 kw visual 
power from an antenna 4,270 feet 
above average terrain and 282 feet 
above ground. It is an ABC-TV and 
NTA affiliate. 


Future Unlimited 


“The future of New Mexico appears 
unlimited,” says Mr. Sklower. “Tre- 
mendous uranium, oil, gas and other 
natural mineral resources, plus the 
multi-billion-dollar Government and 
private-industry investment in nuclear 
and missile research will mean more 
and more people and businesses locat- 
ing in New Mexico . . . The Rand- 
McNally survey for the month of 
August 1958 listed Albuquerque num- 
ber one among the 10 best cities in 
the United States in percentage of 
business advance. There isn’t, nor has 
there been, any recession in our town, 
as these statistics prove.” 

KoB-TV, 1430 Coal Ave., is owned 
by KSTP, Inc. (same ownership as 
KsTP-TV St. Paul-Minneapolis), Stan- 
ley E. Hubbard president. George S. 
Johnson is general manager, and R. D. 
Williams television sales manager. The 
station is represented nationally by 
Edward Petry & Co. 

KOB-TV went on the air November 
1948 and telecasts with 27 kw visual 
power from an antenna 4,200 feet 
above average terrain and 183 feet 
above ground. It is an NBC-TV 
affiliate. 

Carlsbad, nearest city to Carlsbad 
Cavetns National Park, is an impor- 
tant vacation center with an assured 
tourist trade the year round and the 
trading center for a vast ranching and 
mining area. The city is considered 


NEW MEXICO MARKET DATA BY COUNTIES 


c— Effective Buying Income —. Total 
Net Retail 








th Dollars Per 
Counties ul ($000) Capita 
Bernalille  ......... 224.1 369,744 1,650 
a ao _ 2.3 2,217 964 
Chaves ... 54.1 86,976 1,608 
Colfax ... 13.6 17,729 1,304 
Carry .. 29.5 46,030 1,560 
De Baca 2.7 3,428 1,270 
Dona A 47.0 56,844 1,209 
Eddy 50.4 79,932 1,586 
Grant 20.8 27,021 1,299 
Guadalu 5.8 5,035 
Harding . 18 1,985 1,103 
Hidaige .... wen 5.8 7,424 1,280 
SUE seuieanden -- S72 102,570 1,793 
Lincoln ..... wits 8.1 9,365 1,156 
Les Alamos - 188 32,357 2,489 
“eae = - 100 11,491 1,149 
MeKinley -- 86.5 29,818 817 
Mora ..... = 5.8 3,903 673 
Otero .. - 308 42,664 1,385 
Quay .. 13.2 17,116 1,297 
Rio Arr 25.5 17,250 676 
Roosevelt 16.5 21,175 1,283 
Sandoval .. — sade 6,614 570 
Sen Juan ............ 44.0 35,108 798 
San Miguel ........ 22.3 18,372 824 
Santa Fe \e 57,808 1,413 
Sierra ...... =e < 5,598 1,142 
Secorro . aan 8,910 928 
Ss 9,473 658 
Torrance 5,264 877 
Union ..... 7,787 1,320 
Valencia 19,387 798 





Per Sales Food motive — 
Family ($000) ($000) ($000) ( ) 


5,878 271,040 57,368 60,761 9,309 
4,434 2,483 1019 coassace ccccases 
5,798 53,172 11,911 12,384 1,557 
5,065 14,050 2,995 2,515 451 
5,172 3,958 5,722 8,719 1,098 
4,285 4,652 808 1,339 143 

900 31,224 7,436 5,090 930 
5,751 56,545 15,153 10,247 2,619 
4,825 17,894 4,418 3,713 594 
3,873 9,100 924 1,298 257 
6,617 1,449 89 141 73 
5,303 5,557 476 1,223 185 
6,142 88,153 19,681 22,154 5,997 
4,683 10,926 1,769 1,103 396 
9,245 12,890 6,929 476 669 
4,256 12,659 3,053 2,110 1,038 
3,872 31,104 5,629 7,757 641 
2,788 1,851 348 238 103 
5,401 29,562 7,493 6,183 1,340 
4,504 16,807 3,187 3,116 562 
3,080 15,670 4,100 4,070 510 
4,603 15,389 3,376 3,168 633 
2,756 2,940 SSB «ss cccasese 141 
3,476 52,975 9,327 12,760 1,229 
3,602 14,140 3,661 2,829 665 
5,454 45,775 11,109 10,578 1,853 
3,499 6,386 1,908 1,130 314 
3,874 9,944 2,111 2,324 328 
3,158 12,799 3,085 3,190 369 
3,760 8,736 770 1,212 236 
4,581 8,917 1,777 2,056 390 
3,658 25,911 5,946 5,324 556 


The figures in the above table are reprinted with permission of Sales Management Magazine, the 
copyright owners, from the May 1958 Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 





the potash capital of America, with 
five giant potash plants nearby which 
produce over 90 per cent of the na- 
tional requirements of this chemical. 
The mines have a payroll of more 
than $20 million annually. Carlsbad 
has a population of 29,400 and is the 
principal city in Eddy County, with a 
population of 50,400. Effective buying 
income of the county is nearly $80 
million. 

Television station in Carlsbad is 
KAVE-TV, chan. 6, 2907 West Church 
St. It is owned by Voice of the Cav- 
erns, with Edward P. Talbot president 
(52%), W. R. Carnahan vice presi- 
dent (11.9%), and others. John H. 
Battison is general manager and sales 
manager, and Don Husted assistant 
general manager. The station is repre- 
sented nationally by the Branham Co. 
It carries CBS and ABC-TV programs. 

“In March of this year KAVE-TV and 
radio was sold,” an executive of the 
station points out. “Sales have jumped, 
enabling the Voice of the Caverns 
further to improve programming and 
facilities. It is with tremendous en- 
thusiasm that we look ahead to a 
larger and better KAVE-TV.” 


Clovis is growing at the rate of 
“one family a day,” with a present 
population in the city of 26,500. Seat 
of the Cannon Air Force Base and a 
ranching and. farming center, Clovis 
is expanding its utility systems, schools 
and churches. 


Television station is KICA-Tv, chan. 
12, 1000 Sycamore St. It is owned by 
KICA, Inc., with Frank Lesley presi- 
dent (50%), and Mae Strauss secre- 
tary (50%). J. H. Morris is general 
manager, and Jim Wilkes operations 
manager. 

KICA-TV operates with 30.2 kw visual 
power from an antenna 210 feet above 
average terrain and 240 feet above 
ground. It is a CBS-TV afhliate. 

Roswell is a farming center, with 
cotton, alfalfa and small grains the 
principal crops. There is sheep and 
cattle ranching and in recent years 
considerable oil production, with 38 
major oil companies located in the 
city. 

It is the location of the Walker Air 
Force Base. Population is 38,500, and 
increase is estimated at about 1,000 
persons a year. 

Television station in Roswell is 
Ksws-TV, chan. 8, located at 1716 West 
Second St. The station is owned by 
John A. Barnett, who is general man- 
ager. Paul B. McEvoy is ‘sales man- 
ager. The station is represented nation- 
ally by the Meeker Co. 

KSWS-TV went on the air June 24, 
1953, and telecasts with 316 kw visual 
power from an antenna 1,786 feet 
above average terrain and 1610 feet 
above ground, the tallest tower in the 
world. 

The station carries programs from 
all three networks. 
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CHANNEL 3, NBC SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


THE SECRET IS OUT! 


Sacramento First ARB Secret Week Report: 
KCRA-TV SHARE OF AUDIENCE 


Ms f)/ 


STATION “B” 35.8%, STATION “C” 14.1% 


Share of Audience (SECRET) 


FEB. APRIL MAY OCT. NOV. DEC. FEB. MAY _ SEPT. 
‘57 ‘57 ‘57 ‘57 ‘57 ‘57 ‘58 ‘58 ‘58 





























SENATOR IS PLEASED 


The Senator is happy that the first = 


secret-week report —taken without 
the benefit of special programming 
or promotion —tells the same story 
of overwhelming viewer preference 
for KCRA-TV. 


In fact, the secret week improved 
upon results of recent known ARB 
rating weeks: KCRA-TYV has 49% | 2° 
more viewers than Station ‘B,’ sign 
on to sign off, seven days a week. 


FLASH! October Report 
A R B S E C R ET W E E K 0 C T. 9 8 Note: Oct. ‘57 Station “C” not on full power. 


Sacramento ARB figures. 
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KCRA-TV JiR SSA See e wad 51.2 KCRA-TV is represented nationally by the Rebert t atalip enticn Manear 
 , er we 37.7 EDWARD PETRY COMPANY —— 
ons who will be glad to furnish further information aniieg AFFILIATE 
ha a ae NR SO Pe ta Ete *. 11.9 on availabilities and the Secret Survey. CHANNEL 
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Co-op (Continued from page 62) 
Co. and Hollywood Brands. There are 
other smaller companies with similar 
plans. 

Cosmetic and toiletry firms main- 
tain a deep interest in co-op. While 
the list continues to grow, among those 
currently using television co-op are 
Charles Antell, Armour & Co., Hazel 
Bishop, Boyer International, Jacqueline 
Cochran, Helene Curtis, Dorothy Gray, 
Ltd.. Hudnut Sales Co., Andrew 
Jergens, Lady Esther, Lee Limited, 
Lehn & Fink Products, McKesson & 
Robbins, Pacquin Corp., Prince 
Matchabelli, Inc., and Revlon. 
the shavers and shaving 
preparations are A.S.R. Products 
Corp., the Barbasol Co., Norelco, 
Remington-Rand, Ronson and Schick. 

Many of the television users among 
the drug firms use co-op on television. 
Among those currently active are 
Anahist, Block Drug, Bristol-Myers, 


Among 


Campana, Grove Labs, Johnson & 
Johnson, Lambert-Hudnut, SSS Co. 
and Sterling Drug. 

Ronson is offering a co-op allow- 
ance plan based on dealers’ purchases 
which may well become a model for 
other firms. 

“We have varying funds available 
based on the specific product which 
has been purchased,” says Bernard 
Dwortzan, advertising manager. “We 
have 100-per-cent contribution for 
shaver purchases, totaling $1.50 per 
men’s shaver and 75 cents per ladies’ 
shaver. Our Ronson Varaflame pocket 
lighter, Ronson table lighter and hair 
dryer co-op contribution is 75 cents 
per unit, with the dealer share of 25 
cents per unit. Liquid-fuel automatic 
pocket lighters have a 30-cent Ronson 
contribution and 10-cent dealer con- 
tribution.” 

Camera and film companies help 
dealers with film and sometimes with 
share-cost plans. Bell & Howell has 


packages of co-op which are available 
by special arrangement. Eastman has 
films and slides, as does Ansco. Graflex 
has a 50/50 co-op agreement available. 

Films and slides as well as scripts 
are available for 
almost every major manufacturer. 
Although these firms may not have 
a general co-op agreement, it is often 
possible to work out a plan of sharing 
costs. Experienced advertising execu- 


television from 


tives advise stations seeking co-op 
business to explore every possibility 
before giving up obtaining co-op ad- 
vertising. Quite often manufacturers 
can be persuaded to make an exception 
in favor of co-op when convinced that 
both the retailer and the station are 
anxious to give value received for their 
co-op dollars. Quite often companies 
that have had unfortunate experiences 
with co-op in other media can be sold 
on television if convinced that the ad- 
vertising placed will bring results in 
the form of sales. 





Co-op Adv. (Continued from 29) 


ucts). . Films, slides, live camera cards, 
scripts. Availabilities for local advertising 
based on purchases. 

Max Factor & Co. (toiletries). Policy not 
set, but some co-op has been reported. 
Dorothy Gray, Ltd. Scripts. Co-op up to 
50/50 by agreement. 

Hudnut Sales Co., Lambert-Hudnut Divi- 
sion of Warner Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co. (Hudnut toiletries). Films. Co-op 
based on purchases. 

The Andrew Jergens Co. (soaps and cos- 
metics). Films. Co-op allowance by case. 
Lady Esther. Films. Co-op based on pur- 
chases. 

Lee Limited (Sof-Set). Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (Hinds, 
Etiquet beauty aids). Scripts. Co-op based 
on percentage of purchases. 

McKesson & Robbins (toiletries and 
health products). Films, Co-op 
50/50 by agreement. 


scripts. 


Norelco (shavers). Films, slides, scripts. 
Co-op 50/50. 

Pacquin Corp. (toiletries). Films. Co-op 
up to 5% of purchases under special agree- 
ments, 

Prince Matchabelli, (toiletries). 
Film, scripts. Co-op by agreement. 


Inc. 


Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand (electric shavers). Films, scripts. 
Co-op by agreement during special promo- 
tions prior to Father’s Day and Christmas. 


Revlon (toiletries). Commercials by special 
arrangement on occasion. Co-op by agreement 
based on purchases. 


Ronson Corp. (hair dryers). Films. Co-op 
75/25 based on 75c per unit purchases. 
Ronson Corp. (shavers). Films. Co-op 
100% up to $1.50 per men’s shaver unit, 75c 
per women’s unit purchases, 

Schick, Inc. (razors, blades ). Films, slides. 
Allowance $1.50 on men’s shaver, 75c on 
women’s up to 100% on local advertising. 


DRUG PRODUCTS 
Anahist Co. Films. Co-op up to 5% of pur- 
chases. 
Block Drug Co. (Nytol). Films. Co-op by 
arrangement for special promotions. 
Block Drug Co. (Polident). Films. Co-op 
by arrangement for special promotions. 
Bristol-Myers, Products Division. Fi!ms, 
slides. Co-op by special arrangement. 
Campana Sales Co., Carlay Division. 
Films. 
Grove Laboratories. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 
Johnson & Johnson (surgical dressing & 
baby products). Films, scripts. 
Lambert-Hudnut Division of Warner 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. (Listerine 
antiseptic and toothpaste. Films. Co-op 
based on purchases. 
Rexall Drug Co. Films. No co-op. 
The S.S.S. Co. Films, slides. Co-op by agree- 
ment up to 5% of purchases. 
Sterling Drug. Films. 

FOOD & GROCERY PRODUCTS 
American Bakeries. Scripts. Some co-op by 
arrangement. 

American Dairy Assn, Scripts. 


Sheep Producers 
Films, slides. No co-op. 


American Council. 


Atlantis Sales Corp. (spices). No films. 
Some co-op by arrangement based on pur- 
chases. 

Blue Plate Foods, Inc. (subsidiary of 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co.). Slides, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement based on pur- 
chases. 

Bowman Biscuit Co. No films. Co-op by 
agreement based on purchases. 
Breast-O’-Chicken Tuna, Inc. Films. Co- 
op based on case allowance. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. (baked beans, 
brown bread ). Scripts. Co-op by agreement 
based on purchases. 


Burry Biscuit Corp. (cookies, bakery 
products). Film, slides, scripts. Advertising 
and promotion allowance of 2% of purchases. 
California Packing Corp. (Del Monte 
canned foods). Co-op by arrangement based 
on purchases. 


Comet Rice Co. Allowance of 5c per case on 
Wonder, Adolphus and Peacock brands of 
rice. Affidavit of performance required before 
payment. 


Corn Products Refining Co. Films on re- 
quest. Co-op allowance for dealer and dis- 
tributor. 

Cudahy Packing Co. Films. Co-op based on 
case allowance. 

Dean Milk Co. (dairy products). Films, 
slides, scripts. Co-op by agreement. 

Duff Baking Mix Corp. Scripts. Some co-op 
for special promotions. 

Eskimo Pie Corp. Films, slides, scripts. No 
co-op. 

Gorton’s of Gloucester. Films. Co-op based 
on previous year’s purchases. 

Ltd. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Slides, 
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scripts. Co-op based on per case allowance. 
H. J. Heinz Co. (canned foods). Scripts, 
films by agreement. Co-op by agreement based 
on purchases. 

Hills Bros Coffee. Scripts. 

International Milling Co. (Robin Hood 
flour ). Films. 

Junket Foods. Films, scripts. 

Kitchen Art Foods. Films. 

Kraft Foods Co. Films. 

The Larsen Co. (packed vegetables). 
Films, slides. Co-op allowance based on pur- 
chases. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby (foods). Scripts. 
Co-op based on per case allowance. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. (tea, soups, salad 
dressings). No films. Co-op by agreement 
based on purchases. 

National Biscuit Co. Films. Co-op by agree- 
ment up to 1% of purchases. 

Pet Milk Co. No films. Co-op contracts by 
agreement. 

Quaker Oats (Aunt Jemima). 
Co-op by agreement. 

Rath Packing Co. (meats). Films, slides, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement based on pur- 
chases. 

Reddi Wip, Inc. Films. Co-op 50/50. 
River Brand Rice Mills. No films. Co-op 
based on purchases. 

Sara Lee (food products). Films, slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Skinner Mfg. Co. (Macaroni, raisin 
bran). No films. Co-op by agreement up to 
3% of purchases. 

Star-Kist Foods, Inc. (tuna). Films. Co-op 
based on case allowance. 

Stokely-Van Camp (foods). Films. Co-op 


based on per-case allowance for purchases. 


Films. 


Swift & Co. Films for some products. Some 
co-op by arrangement. 

United Biscuit Co., Keebler Biscuit Divi- 
sion. No films. Co-op up to 2% of purchases. 
Van Camp Sea Food Co. (Chicken of the 
Sea tuna). Films. Co-op based on allowance 
per case. 

Wilson & Co. (canned meat ). Films. Co-op 


available by agreement. 


HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY PRODUCTS, 
CLEANERS, POLISHES, WAXES 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. (Bab-O & Clim). 

Scripts. Co-op based on purchases. 
Bostwick Laboratories, Inc. (Hep oven 
cleaner). Films Co-op by agreement. 
Calgon Co. (water conditioner, etc.). 
Scripts. Co-op based on purchases. 

The Cellowax Co. (waxes, cleaners). 
Film on request. Co-op allowance up to 10% 
purchases. 

Chemical Corp. of America (floor 
waxes). Film, slides, scripts. Co-op 50/50 up 
to 5% of purchases by agreement. 

Clorox Co. Scripts. Co-op allowance based 
on purchases. 

Dif Corp. (hand cleaner, cleanser). 
Films, slides. Co-op by agreement. 
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John Dritz & Sons (Dritz cutting board, 
sewing aids). Films. Co-op based on pur- 
chases up to 10% for cutting board. 

Fels & Co. (soaps and detergents). Slides 
on request. No co-op. 

Gold Seal Co. (Glass Wax, Snowy 
Bleach). Films, slides, scripts. Co-op dis- 
continued Jan. 1, 1959. 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (Lysol). 
Scripts. Co-op based on percentage of pur- 
chases. 

Lestoil Inc., a subsidiary of Adell Chem- 
ical Co. (liquid detergents). Films, slides, 
scripts on request. Co-op based on 15c per- 
case allowance. 

Lever Bros. Soap Products Division. No 
films. Co-op allowance by agreement. 
Noxon, Inc. (metal polish). Scripts. Co-op 
up to 5% of purchases. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co. Slides, scripts. 
Co-op based on purchases. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, APPLIANCES 


Air-Way Industries, Inc. Films. 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc. Films. 50/50. 
American Motors, Kelvinator Division 
(appliances). Films. Co-op by arrangement 
with distributor. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Air Conditioning Division. Film. 
50/50 by arrangement with distributor. 
Armstrong Furnace Co. Films, slides. Co-op 
56/50 by agreement. 

Blackstone (washers, ironers and dry- 
ers). Co-op 50/50. 

Bell Portable Sewing Machine Corp. 
Films. 

Boonton Molding Co. (plastic table- 
ware). Films. Co-op up to 50/50 by agree- 
ment. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport Divi- 
sion (kitchen utensils). Films. 

Carrier Corp. (air conditioners, etc.). 
Films. Co-op 50/50 by arrangement. 
Casco Products Corp. (irons, 
ances). Co-op by agreement. 
Chambers Ranges, Inc. Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Chattanooga Royal Co. (heating systems, 
heaters, barbecue grills). No films. Co-op 
50/50 up to 1% of purchases. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. (floor coverings 
& tile). Films. No co-op. 
Consolidated Sewing Machine 
Films. 

Cribben & Sexton Co. (Universal gas 
ranges). Films, scripts. No co-op. 


appli- 


Corp. 


Detecto Scales Inc. No films. Co-op by 
agreement. 

Dominion Electric Corp. (portable elec- 
trical appliances). Scripts. Co-op based on 
purchases. 

Dormeyer Corp. (electrical mixers, ap- 
pliances). Films, scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 
4% of purchases. 

Fedders Co. (air conditioning). Films. 
Co-op up to 75/25 by agreement. 


Florence Stove Co. Films. No co-op. 
Frigidaire. Films, scripts. Co-op 50/50 by 
agreement with distributor. 

Gibson Refrigerator Co. Films. 

A, C, Gilbert Co. (electric fans, Dutch 
oven, etc.). Films. Co-op based on pur- 
chases. 

Glenwood Range Co. No films. Co-op up to 
50/50 by agreement. 

Gorham Co. (sterling flatware). Films. 
Co-op 50/50. 

Harvard Mfg. Co. (metal bed frames), 
Films. Some co-op by agreement with dis- 
tributors. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. (automatic washers 
and dryers). Films. Co-op 50/50. 

Hobart Mfg. Co. Films. 

Hoover Vacuum Cleaners. Films. Co-op 
50/50. 

Hotpoint (ranges, dishwashers, home 
laundry, refrigerators, freezers). Films, 
slides. 

Ironrite, Inc. Films. Co-op by agreement. 
James, Inc. (dishwashers). Films. Co-op. 
by agreement. 

Kentile, Inc. (floor coverings). Films. No- 
co-op. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Consumer Prod- 
ucts Division (Kleenex). Scripts. 

Kirsch Co. (vertical blinds). Films. No 
co-op. 

The Lau Blower Co. (fans). Slides. Co-op 
by arrangement. 

La-Z-Boy Chair Co. Slides, scripts. 
Lennox Industries Co. (air-conditioning 
and heating). Films. No co-op. 

Lewyt Corp. (vacuum cleaners). Films. 
Co-op by agreement with distributor. 
Magic Chef (gas ranges). Films. Co-op 
based on 2% of purchases. 

Manitowac (freezers). Films. Co-op by 
agreement. 

Maytag Co. Films. Co-op varies according to 
market. By agreement. 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., Cory Corp. Division. 
Films. 

Monitor Equipment Corp. (washers & 
dryers). Films. Co-op by agreement with 
distributor. 


Motor Products Corp. (deep-freeze). 
Films. Co-op 50/50. 

Motor Wheel Corp. (Duo-therm appli- 
ances). Films. Co-op by agreement with 
distributor. 

Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Co. Films. 
Co-op. 

Norge Sales Corp. Films. Co-op 50/50 by 
arrangement with distributor. 

Philco Corp. (washers, dryers). Film, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement 50/50. 

Proctor Electric Co. (irons, toasters). 
Films. Co-op 50/50. 

Sales Corp. (gas 
ranges). Films. Co-op by agreement. 


George D. Roper 


Roto-Broil Corp. Films, scripts, slides. 
Co-op by agreement. 
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Sandura Co. (floor coverings). Films. 
Co-op by agreement. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Hamilton-Beach Co. 
Division. Films. 
Sealy, Inc. (mattresses, etc.). Films. Co-op 
based on purchases. 
Serta Associates (mattresses). Films, 
slides, scripts. No co-op. 
Servel, Inc. (refrigerators, freezers, 
etc.). Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Simmons Co. (sofas, mattresses). Films. 
No co-op. 
A. O. Smith Corp. (Permaglas water 
heaters). Films, scripts. 
Speed Queen Corp., a division of Mc- 
Graw-Edison (washers, dryers). Films. 
Co-op by agreement in some regions. 
Sunbeam Corp. (appliances). Films. Co- 
op by agreement based on purchases. 
0. A. Sutton Corp. (air conditioners). 
Films. Co-op 60/40. 
The Tappan Co. (stoves). Slides. Co-op 
33/66. 
Taylor Bedding Mfg. Co. Films. 
Trimble, Inc. (nursery furniture). No 
films. Co-op up to 50/50 based on purchases. 
Waring Products Corp. (Blendors, drink 
mixers, appliances). Non-commercial 
shorts, scripts. Co-op by arrangement, usually 
2% of purchases. 
Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. (aluminum 
cooking utensils). Films. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (laundry 
equipment ). Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Co. (air- 
conditioning and heating equipment). 
Slides. Co-op 50/50 by contract. 
Wunda Weve (carpets). Films, slides, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement. 
York Corp. (air-conditioners). Films. 
Co-op 50/50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
American Can Co. (Miracans for bever- 
ages). No films. Co-op by agreement. 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. Scripts. Co-op 
by arrangement. 
Dictograph Products Corp., Acousticon 
Division (hearing aids). Co-op by agree- 
ment based on purchases. 
Doeskin Paper Products. Films. Some 
co-op by agreement. 
Foremost Appliance Corp. (vibrating 
health & massage products). Films, 
scripts. Co-op by agreement. 
Hertz System Inc. Films. No co-op. 
Joshua Meier Co. (albums). No films. 
Co-op 25/75. 
Niagara Therapy Corp. (Cyclo-Massage 
Health appliances ). Slides, scripts. 
SPORTING GOODS, BICYCLES, TOYS 
American Character Doll Co. Films. Some 
co-op by special arrangement. 
Arnold, Schwinn & Co. (bicycles). 
Scripts. Co-op with dealer groups 50/50 when 
approved by company. 
Browning Arms Co, Films, scripts. No 
co-op. 





Rate Increases 
Rate increases announced by 


ABC-TV include: Koat-tv Albu- 
querque, from $200 per evening 
hour to $250; KTBs-Tv Shreveport, 
from $550 to $600; KTUL-TV 
Tulsa, from $620 to $670; wios- 
Tv Asheville, from $450 to $550; 
wsoc-Tv Charlotte, from $900 to 
$1,100; wsun-tv St. Petersburg, 
from $350 to $450; wrpa-Tv Har- 
risburg, from $300 to $325; wrri 
Albany, from $400 to $800 (sta- 
tion has switched from channel 
35 to channel 13) ; wrvc-tv Chat- 
tanooga, from $350 to $400; 
WTVH Peoria, from $450 to $500. 





Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (bowling 
balls, shoes). Films. No co-op. 

Cushman Motor Works, a division of 
Outboard Marine Corp. (Cushman scoot- 
ers, trucksters, electric golfers). Films, 
scripts. Limited co-op by agreement. 
Effanbee Doll Corp. Films. Co-op by agree- 
ment. 

Evinrude Motors Division, Outboard Ma- 
rine Corp. (outboard motors). Films, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Pflueger fishing 
tackle). Films. No co-op. 

A. C, Gilbert Co. (American Flyer trains 
& Gilbert science toys). Films. No co-op. 
Ideal Toy Corp. Films. No co-op. 
Johnson Motors, a division of Outboard 
Marine Corp. (outboard motors). Films, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Lionel Corp. (trains). Films. No co-op. 
Picture Craft (oil painting kits). Films. 
Co-op based on purchases. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Gift set 
slides, scripts. No co-op. 

STATIONERY, OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Esterbrook Pen Co. Scripts. 

Paper Mate Co. (pens). Films. Co-op 
based on purchases. 

Remington-Rand (portable typewriters). 
Films. No co-op. 

Royal McBee Corp. (typewriters). Films. 
No co-op. 

Scripto (pens, pencils). Have made occa- 
sional tv buys on dealers’ shows by special 
agreement. 

W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co. Films. No co-op. 
Swingline, Inc. (staplers, office special- 
ties). Films. 


TELEVISION, RADIO, 
PHONOGRAPH, MUSICAL 
Admiral Corp. Scripts. Up to 50/50 with 

distributors. 
Allen B. DuMont Labs (tv sets). Scripts. 
Co-op 50/50. 


Emerson (tv, radio, stereo, hi-fi sets). 
Scripts. Co-op by arrangement. 

General Electric Co., Appliance and 
Television Receiver Division. Films. No 
co-op. 

General Electric Co., Housewares and 
Radio Receiver Division. Films. Co-op 
50/50. 

Magnavox. Slides. Co-op by agreement. 
Motorola (television, radio, hi-fi sets, 
phonographs ). Films. 

Olympic (tv, radio sets). Co-op 50/50 by 
agreement with distributors. 

Packard Bell Electronics Corp. (tv, 
radio, stereophonic high-fidelity sets). 
Some film. Co-op varies according to region. 
Philco (tv, radio sets). Films. Co-op 50/50 
by agreement with distributor. 

RCA. Films, scripts, slides. Co-op up to 75% 
time costs. 

Sylvania (tv sets). Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (tv, radio 
sets). Films, scripts, slides. Co-op 50/50. 
Zenith Radio Corp. (tv, radio hi-fi stereo 
sets). Films. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS, SUPPLIES 

Evans Case Co. (smoking accessories). 
Films. Co-op 50/50. 
Ronson Corp. (lighters). Films. Co-op 
75/25 based on 30c per unit liquid lighters, 
75c¢ per unit Varaflame or table lighter pur- 
chases. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, CAMERAS 
Bell & Howell Co. (projectors, cameras). 
Scripts. Co-op packages by special arrange- 
ment. 

Benrus Watch Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 

Bulova Watch Co. Films, scripts. No co-op. 
Columbia Diamond Rings. Films, slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 

Eastman Kodak Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 

Elgin National Watch Co. Films, slides, 
scripts. No co-op. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., Ansco 
Division. Films. No co-op. 

Graflex Inc. (cameras). Scripts. Co-op 
50/50. 

Gruen Watch Co. Films, slides. 
International Silver Co. Films. 

Omega Watch Co., (Norman M. Morris 
Corp.). Scripts. Co-op 50/50 up to 5% of 
year’s purchases. 

Oneida Ltd., Silversmiths. Films. 
Hamilton Watch Co. Films, slides, scripts. 
No co-op. 

Helbros Watch Co. Inc. Films, flip cards, 
scripts. 

Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp. (watch 
bands ). Films. 

Polaroid Corp. (cameras). Films. No 
co-op. 

Speidel Corp. (watchbands). Films. No 


co-op. 
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Crew 


(Continued from page 38) 


in the filmed footage and is also re- 
sponsible for the opticals such as fades 
and dissolves. 

Al Lincoln is the audio supervisor 
and is responsible for an integrated 
sound track. He works with the sound 
editor and music editor to achieve this. 

Bold V enture’s sound editor is Milton 
Citron, who fits all soundtracks together 
and injects whatever sound effects are 
necessary in a given film. 

Music editor is Milton Lustig, who 
selects and inserts appropriate music in 
the soundtrack. The film, of course, is 
shot without music and a considerable 
amount of taste and judgment is re- 
quired for the job. 

Lou Hafley is set director, and he is 
responsible for the over-all supervision 
of sets. He must determine from the 
scripts what is required, and must work 
with the set designer in making the de- 
signs. He also works with the produc- 
tion coordinator in supervising the con- 
struction of sets. 

The set designer is Robert Kinoshita, 
who is responsible to the set director. 
He designs whatever sets are required, 
such as a gambling hall or a living room. 


Walter Broadfoot is property master, 
and he has charge of all physical prop- 
erties and devices. He is also respon- 
sible for obtaining items that may not 
be in inventory but are required by the 
script. 

Make-up supervision is under George 
Gray, who is responsible for the at- 
tractiveness or unattractiveness of the 
talent. 

Tommy Thompson, who is respon- 
sible for costume supervision, is in 
charge of the selection and design of 
costumes. Many are made to order, and 
he must be on hand at all times to cope 
with last-minute emergencies. 

Script supervision is under Dick 
Michaels, who is in charge of script as- 
signments under the direction of the 
producer. He watches deadlines and as- 
signment dates when outlines or scripts 
are due. Under the direction of the 
producer, he outlines script revisions 
for the writers and assigns those revi- 
sions. He sees that scripts and outlines 
are properly distributed when they are 
ready. 

All of these people share some credit 
for the Ziv production. In addition, 





Magic Worksheet 


A handy addition to the Spot 
Tv Plans Board created by Blair- 
Tv is currently going out to 
5,000 agency people and adver- 
tisers who use the piece as a guide 
in measuring the reach of spot 
schedules and their cost in the top 
21, 50, 75 and 100 markets. 

The new mailing is in the form 
of a “magic worksheet” on which 
is printed a simple formula for 
estimating costs of package plans 
of six-to-l11 or 12-or-more spots 
per week. Space is provided for 
figuring, and arithmetical errors 
can be wiped out by lifting a 
plastic sheet which cleans the 
entire surface. 





Memo (Continued from page 59) 


publicity, then? His reputation for 


ducking the spotlight and staying 
away from headline-making would 
seem to argue against it. The best 


guess is that he spoke sincerely of his 
own deep convictions, and with the 
realization that given time to acquire 
additional supporters, the commission 
itself would modify its own rules. 

As Mr. Craven himself said, “If 
the commission were to adopt this 
realistic approach [leaving program- 
ming in the hands of the broadcasters] 
to the programming problem, there 
would be no necessity for illegally 
and impractically forcing program 
categories and so-called program bal- 
ance upon broadcasters and the public, 
and there would be no need for includ- 
ing such categories in the FCC forms 
which the commission, through this 
rule-making proceeding, seeks to 
clarify.” 





there is the writer-producer team of 
Morton Fine and David Friedkin, and 
several supporting actors including 
Eduardo Cianelli, Jack Kruschen, Ro- 
berta Haynes, Paul Fierro and Maureen 
Hingert. Bold Venture, a sea-going ad- 
venture story, the tv version of the radio 
series which featured the late Humphrey 
Bogart and his wife, Lauren Bacall. It 
has already been sold in over 100 
markets. 





News 


(Continued from. page 21) 


per-broadcast audience figures (metro- 
politan area and station total), audi- 
ence composition (day and night) and 
average-week data based on a four- 
week measurement period. 

Permanent panels in the first 35 
markets report on cumulative-audience 
data over standard four-week periods. 
In markets 36-50, less frequent report- 
ing cycles will be used, but four-week 
data will be available through special 
analyses or increases in reporting fre- 
quency. In markets beyond 50, report- 
frequency will be two to four per year, 
with rotating samples supplying each 
report. 

Next month, Nielsen will begin re- 
porting station audiences in Toronto. 
An initial coverage survey is presently 
under way in Ontario. 

Speaking at a recent timebuying 
seminar, Robert F. Davis, director of 
CBS-TV Spot Sales, 
showed a map his department had 


research for 


prepared which listed the weekly per- 
centage-of-homes-reached figures for a 
sample CBS station and the two com- 
peting stations in the market. “Even 
though an agency subscribes to NCS,” 
he said, “the buyer would normally 
not have such a handy reference 
available.” 


Evidently 
comparable, refined market coverage 


realizing the value of 


data, Nielsen is now offering such 
individual reports for all 245 U. S. 
tv markets. The material is derived 
from NCS3 and lists all 


serving a market, along with their 


stations 


coverage levels. 
Station-audience percentages are 

given on a monthly, weekly or daily 

basis for all stations serving the metro- 





Station Plug 


A novel promotion in the shape 
of a large fireplug (“plugging” 
the station) calls attention to the 
fact that WTVD’s new tower in 
Raleigh-Durham, N. C., provides 
the dominant signal in the mar- 
ket. The 1,500-foot tower is over 
325 feet higher than its nearest 
competitor. 


















Conversation piece at the third an- 
nual Broadcasters Promotion Associa- 
tion meeting in St. Louis was a new 
old Olds, a replica of the famous 1901 
model Oldsmobile, which was on dis- 
play during the convention and was 
awarded to the holder of the lucky 
ticket at the close of the meeting. 
TELEVISION AGE awarded the brand 
new auto with the ancient lines to the 
delegate chosen by lot from among 
those registered. Drawing was con- 
ducted by three St. Louis station mana- 
gers and results were announced by 
the emcee at the BPA banquet. 

Above, at the drawing (l. to r.) 


were Harold Grams, general manager 





Drawing for TV AGE Oldsmobile 





KsD-TV; Bruce Hayward, emcee at the 
BPA banquet, who announced the 
winner; James Caddigan, manager of 
the new St. Louis channel 11 outlet, 
and Gene Wilkey, general manager 
KMOX-TV. 

Below, new officers of BPA and the 
award winner with the automobile 
(l. to r.) Gene Godt, BPA first vice 
president and promotion director of 
wcco-tv Minneapolis; Joe Hudgens, 
winner of the car and program direc- 
tor of KRNT-TV Des Moines; Charles 
Wilson, BPA president and promotion 
director of WGN-TV Chicago, and second 
vice president Burt Toppan, promotion 
director of wtvJ Miami. 







politan area. For each locally originat- 


ing station, total audiences in all 
reportable counties are shown. 

“The expanded NSi and individual 
market-coverage reports provide vital, 
reasonably priced local tv data for 
all advertisers, agencies and stations,” 


said John Churchill, 


size or location.” 


“regardless of 


Facts for the Record 

On the national level, on the local 
level, the attacks, counterattacks and 
defenses of television programming 
multiply with astonishing rapidity. 

The Fortune magazine article and 
its rebuttals from many sides have 
received widespread attention, with the 
broadcasters evidently having “the 
facts,” but the magazine having “got- 
ten there fustest.” 

In a recent address to an advertising 
group, Emil Mogul, president of the 
agency bearing his name, scored “in- 
tellectual critics” who want program- 
ming and advertising raised almost 
exclusively to their own level. “They 
would have the American public con- 
form to their own tastes,” he said. 
“Actually, they have no conception of 
what is meant by ‘the American public’ 
except that it’s a handy phrase to use 
in an argument.” By visiting small 
towns and farms, Mr. Mogul con- 
tinued, these critics would learn “that 
most Americans never attended col- 
lege, indeed never finished high 
school.” 

The educational statement made by 


Mr. Mogul was in direct contrast to 





Writing, Production 


Screen Writing and Production 
Techniques, by Charles W. Curran, 
242 pp. $4.95 Hastings House. De- 
scribed as a “non-technical handbook 
for tv film and tape,” Mr. Curran’s 
concise manual goes into careful ex- 
planations of what goes into the pro- 
duction of filmed, taped and live tele- 
vision programs, theatrical and non- 
theatrical motion pictures and tv com- 
mercials. It also presents succinctly 
the 36 basic plots for television and 
film writing, together with formulas 
for writing scripts. Actual costs under 
current contracts with the various 
guilds and craft unions are given. A 
glossary of technical terms forms an 
important chapter. 
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Wm.B. Remington Advertising 


THE STORY OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 


opportunity 


knocks Staff members of Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., get rare oppor- 
tunity to appear “on camera” as they explain workings of an ad agency during 


televised high-school job fair. Illustrations were shown from work done for such 


+ 

















































clients as Aetna Life Insurance Co. and U. S. Envelope Co. 


one by David Susskind, tv producer idea through a “rough” to the finished 
a Ss hehe ont who conducts a “discussion” program product as it appeared in national 
Saat TV books give yeu in New York City on wnta-Tv. Re- magazines. The agency executives be- 
S-way use-traffic for cently berating sub-standard program- lieve that similar presentations, honest 
your Service-Ads '| ming in a debate with several agency and instructive, could do the advertis- 
because - /| executives, Mr. Susskind said, “After ing and tv fields much good. 


all, most people in this country have 
1. the map of your | 





| a high-school education today, and 
market, and ? 


many have a college one.” 7 ; = 
2. the statistics 3 (Continued from page 33) 


A Tv AGE check with the U. S. 
on your market ; ee ; P 
pee Se Department of Commerce revealed the particular kinds of people we're 
right where Mr. Mogul’s information to be con- aiming for—is of prime importance. 
they belong, with siderably more accurate. For the For that reason, our buyers can’t pur- 
= record, as of summer, 1957, a little chase spots from a_ standpoint of 
3. regular listings of A : w . . 
more than one-third of all persons quantity. They must study adjacencies, 
rates and data. oS ¢ 4 ' ’ vi apie, Fe 
25 and over in this country had com- time of day, living habits of the people 
This gives you a pleted high-school, according to Gov- in each market and all the things 
reat opportunity to : ‘ A : ‘ 
S PP y ernment figures. Only about nine per necessary for the application of ‘crea- 
take advantage of the ae eee x 2 oe Ss 
5 ae cent of all persons 25 and over had tive’ availabilities. 
tripled use-traffic with i ; WT 
-ollege degrees » trend ¢ ay—as con- 
ads Mhevico-Ails bn college degrees. The trend at J today—as 
appropriate positions To correct prevalent misconceptions, trasted with the early days of tele- 
near your market data Mr. Mogul and others have suggested vision—is to develop buyers from 
and near your listing. that both the television and advertis- within the agency. Few outsiders have 
ing industries begin presenting their been hired in recent years, according 
S2O0S cases before the public. “It’s time the to the media director. Promising 
public was given a complete, fully people are brought on from media 
|| rounded ; C > picture ssearch, the clerical divisions or the 
Standard Rate & and accurate picture of our research the clerical divisions 
; business,” said Mr. Mogul, “before the estimating group. And they undergo 
Data Service, Inc. distortions become looked upon as the a thorough training program, gen- 
ge || unassailable truth.” erally serving first as assistant time- 
A step in this direction was recently buyers. 
taken by the Wm. B. Remington, Inc., As for the future, the sky’s the limit 
agency of Springfield, Mass. Partici- for timebuyers, says Mr. Porter. They 
\ pating in a “job fair” for local high- can move up into top executive posts 
By vit)" school students, the agency prepared in the media departments, or they can 
an exhibit, “The Story Of An Ad- go into account work. It has to be so. 
vertisement.” Witness former buyers Luce, Wright, 
A telecast of the exhibit over WwLP Jones and Lilien, now associate media 
Springfield showed why and how an directors with a lot of executive 
advertisement was created, from an leeway. 
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In the picture 


Norman F, Best, west-coast advertising executive, has been named general manager and 
a vice president of Campbell-Mithun, Inc. He comes to the agency from the Los Angeles office 
of Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, where he. was a vice president in charge of account man- 
agement. His career in advertising was launched at Lennen & Mitchell in research and mer- 
chandising, later in radio program production, and subsequently he joined CBS as a radio 
producer in Hollywood. Following the war, he went to Erwin Wasey as media and research 
director, and for the past eight years he was top account-management supervisor at that 
agency’s Los Angeles office. Mr. Best was born in the United States of British parents and 
was raised in Canada. A British RAF veteran of World War II, he met and married his Eng- 
lish wife when both were stationed with an RAF delegation at Dayton, O. 





Reginald F. Pierce Jr. (1.) and Jerome H. Gordon, account 
executives with Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., have been elected vice 
presidents of the agency. Mr. Pierce joined K&E in February 1955, 
coming from Lennen & Newell, where he had been an account 
executive and merchandising specialist for three years. Earlier he 
spent two years at Geyer, Newell & Ganger in a similar capacity. 
Mr. Gordon has been with K&E since last February. He was previ- 
ously associate director of marketing with Bryan Houston, Inc., 
and before his connection with that agency he was sales-promotion 
manager for Sunray Drug Co. 





Announcement has been made by Morris L. Levinson, president, of the appointment of 
Joseph Salganik as vice president in charge of sales for 5 Day Laboratories, a division of 
Associated Products, Inc. A graduate of New York University and NYU's law school, Mr. 
Salganik was intercollegiate middleweight boxing champion in the early ’30s and worked his 
way through school by boxing professionally during the summer under an assumed name. 
He struggled as a young lawyer during the Depression, finally giving it up to work as a sales- 
man first for Colgate and then Pepsodent. This training eventually brought him into the sales 
department of Toni, where he worked his way up through the ranks over a 10-year period. He 
left Toni to become national sales manager for Revlon, and following that, he spent a year- 


and-a-half as executive vice president at Hazel Bishop. 





Thomas B. McFadden, vice president, NBC Spot Sales, has been promoted to the newly 
created position of vice president, general sales executive, NBC Television Network, with di- 
rect responsibilities for the eastern, Detroit, Los Angeles and San Francisco sales offices. Mr. 
McFadden, at 41 a veteran of more than 24 years’ service with NBC, joined the organization 
in September 1934. He was successively a news writer and sports editor for NBC before being 
called to active duty on the day the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. After the war, he be- 
came director of news and special events for wrca New York (then WEAF), in 1947 was 
appointed general manager of the station and a year later became the first general manager 
of wrca-TV (then WNBT). Following further assignments for the network, he became vice pres- 
ident, NBC Owned Stations and Spot Sales, in 1956. 











James G. Riddell, a member of the board of directors of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., since last March and vice president of the American Broadcasting Co., 
will assume in February the post of chief executive officer in charge of the ABC western 
division, with headquarters in Hollywood. Mr. Riddell, who will continue as an AB-PT board 
member and a vice president of ABC, started in broadcasting at wxyz Detroit in 1931 and 
was promoted successively through various departments of the station until 1946, when he was 
named general manager of WxYZ upon its purchase by ABC. In 1950 he was advanced to pres- 
ident and general manager of WXYZ, Inc., which under his direction launched its television 
station, WXYZ-TV, one of the pioneers in daytime operations. Mr. Riddell is chairman of the 
radio-television committee of the Crusade for Freedom. 


, 
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mammoth market in the rich south- 
east stretching across 62 counties 
in six states! 

With retail sales of $1,848,670,000*, 
the Carolina Triad is a ‘“‘must buy” 
for any top TV schedule! 


PRIMARY ABC 

The new WLOS.TV delivers the only 

unduplicated VHF network service to 

the entire Carolina Triad! Only WLOS- 

TV can deliver you complete coverage of 

this rich triad—425,360 TV homes in 
sO), 62 counties of six states!t 


6,089 feet above sea level 
atop Mt. Pisgah. 





MEET IT-SELL IT-PROFIT FROM IT 

WITH WLOS.TV, towering new force 

in Southeastern TV! 

* Survey of Buying Power—Sales Man- 
agement — May 1958 


TNCS #3 — All TV Homes 


WLOS-TV 


Unduplicated ABC in 
Asheville * Greenville * Spartanburg 


WLOS AM-.FM 


Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
South Rep ive: James S. Ayers Co. 
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On one of the educational programs 
recently a mathematics professor con- 
fessed that he had received quite a few 
letters asking him to tell what he meant 
by a phrase he used quite often, “for all 
practical purposes.” 

Here’s the way his explanation went: 
“Suppose all the young men in a college 
classroom were to line up on one side 
of the room, and all the young ladies 
on the other. At a given signal, the two 
lines move toward each other, halving 
the distance between them. At a second 
signal, they move forward again, halv- 
ing the remaining distance; and so on 
at each succeeding signal. 

“Theoretically, the boys would never 
reach the girls; but actually, after a 
relatively small number of moves, they 
would be close enough for all practical 
purposes.” 

* % * 

Life in this automatic age: A fellow 
from Madison Avenue who is some- 
times seen around his home in West- 
chester told us about a most frustrating 
dilemma that befell him not long ago. 
He asked us not to reveal his name be- 
cause it so happens that he’s currently 
working on one of the big automotive 
accounts. 

He was driving to an automobile re- 
pair shop to have the silent horn of his 
car fixed. When he came to the drive- 
way of the shop, he was confronted by 
a barrier with a sign on it reading: 
“Stop. Automatic door. Sound horn.” 


* * * 


One of our favorite actors, Lloyd 
Nolan, was explaining to a young tv 
writer the need for making his tv script 
more suspenseful. Lloyd illustrated his 
point by the following story. 

There once was a western mountain 
man who had a reputation for being 
a great storyteller. He was asked how 
he got the dramatic effects which en- 
abled him to put a whole saloon-full of 
listeners into a fever of suspense. He 
said, well, he just went along talking 
and when he got to a place like, say, 
where an unarmed fella on a nine-inch 
path, cliff up above him, precipice down 
below, edges around a sharp turn and 


vcvomn se Jr Camera 


meets a grizzly bear three feet away— 
“Well,” he said, “then I kinda look up 
and see how the boys are taking it, and 
if they don’t act impressed I just throw 
in another grizzly.” 


* * * 


What’s in a name? Constant readers 
of our masthead know that the head of 
our business office is GC. S. Smith. Well, 
lo and behold, the other day our GC. S. 
Smith received an invitation to join an 
organization known as TNSDUNSPHI 
—The National Society to Discourage 
Use of the Name Smith for Purposes 
of Hypothetical Illustration. The only 
qualification for membership is a pledge 
to produce a membership card to those 
who say something like, “Take the aver- 
age man; we'll call him John Smith.” 

We haven't been able to confirm this, 
but we understand that there is a coun- 
terpart of the TNSDUNSPHI, consist- 
ing of hotel and motel managers, called 
TNSPPYORUNS—The National So- 
ciety for Prevention of People Yclept 
Otherwise Registering Under the Name 
Smith. 


* * * 


Now that winter has come and spring 
and baseball are hardly far behind, we 
are reminded of the story they tell 
about a game one day before the tele- 
vision age between the New York 
Yankees and the Cleveland Indians. It 
was getting dark. Bob Feller, who was 
then at his fastest, was pitching for the 
Indians. Feller’s speed was hard enough 
to see in broad daylight, but in the 
falling dusk his fast ball came at the 
batter faster than pilot films in Sep- 
tember. 

Yankee pitcher Lefty Gomez came 
to the plate, looked at the sky and then 
looked appealingly at the umpire. 
Gomez allowed that it was too dark to 
keep playing. The umpire advised him 
to bat up and shut up. With a sigh, 
Gomez struck a match and held it over 
the plate. 

“Whatcha doing?” growled the man 
in blue. “It’s light enough fer you to 
see Feller.” 

“Yeah,” Gomez replied. “But I want 
to be sure Feller sees me.” 
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Interview: ack 


nun Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, Inc. Timebuyer, Jack Canning, 
tells why he selects WLW TV-Radio Stations for PALL MALL Cigarettes. 





NLA 


TWENTY -| 


ee 
vi 
“Sure, | buy time 
for PALL MALL Famous 


Cigarettes on the Crosley 
Stations because their 
greater length of 
audience filters 
commercials farther 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


into smooth pleasure 
for advertisers.” 


OC sigwo vinces: 


“WHEREVER PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE CONGREGATE™ 





“Yes, WLW Television and Radio 

Stations really pack in a full house of 
viewers across the Midwest and into the 
South for sponsor's sure-fire sales success." 






“Outstanding—and that’s 
putting it mildly!"’ 


Call your WLW Stations Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 


Network Affiliations: NBC; ABC; MBS « Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland * Sales Representatives: NBC Spot Sales: Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. Bomar Lowrance & Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Dallas........ Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 
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Now the PARAMOUNT 
Package, t00 - sing 


with Warner Bros. 
20th Century Fox 


United Artists 


the largest number of the best 
films in Cleveland . . . 1:00, 
5:30, 11:20 PM Week Days; 
5:30, 11:20 PM Sundays; 
11:20 PM Saturdays 


MOVIES 


“Famous on the Local Scene” 


WJW-TV 


CBS - CLEVELAND Channel S 








